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VOL. I. 



CAPTAIlf JACKSON'S YARlf: 



A NIGHT IN NOLAN'S BRIG. 



** It's forty-two years come next Febuary," 
said Captain Jackson, taking his short 
clay pipe from his lips, and balancing it 

gracefully between a dirty forefinger and 
thumb, "forty-two years; but FU never 
forget the night I spent in Nolan's 
brig." 

The remark feU like a thunderbolt 
among the group of five who, together 
with Captain Jackson, were -sitting around 
the comfortable fire-place in the best 
room of the "Anchor." It was a bitterly 
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cold night; the wind howled in the 
chimney, and the rain could be heard 
pattering against the slender shutters 
which, on the outside, protected the two 
cosy-looking windows. So warm was the 
temperature in the best room of the 
*^ Anchor," and so frequent were the in- 
ternal applications of hot whisky and 
hot rum, that one by one the little 
group had fallen off to sleep. Now and 
then a voice might be heard making 
some semi-intelligible remark, just to show 
that its owner still had his wits about 
him and was not wholly oblivious of the 
rules of good-fellowship. 

It was after one of the longest intervals 
of silence that Captain Jackson uttered 
the remark recorded in the opening of the 
narrative, and he spoke in so loud a tone 
that his companions, one and all, started 
violently from slumber. 
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" Bless my soul, Jackson 1 '* cried Cap- 
tain Fortune, rising from his chair as 
rapidly as his gouty old feet would permit* 
"You made me jump on deck as if the 
cry was * Breakers ahead I' Don't you 
do that again, old fellow, if you please. 
I'm done with bad nights on deck now, 
like yourself; and I says, *Let sleeping 
dogs lie is an A 1 maxim,' I says." 

*' Oh, let the skipper be I " said young 
Captain Gregory, who was, like every 
nautical man in his heart of hearts, eager 
at all times and in all places for a yarn, 
and who prided himself on the adroit* 
ness he displayed in "drawing Captain 
Jackson out." "Nolan's brig I I never 
heard of her, skipper. Was she before 
the Saucy Jane?^' 

" Forty-two years come next Febuary,*' 
sighed Captain Jackson, heedless of any 
remarks that had been addressed to him* 
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Captain Jackson was a retired master 
mariner, whose career had been attended 
with a larger spice of adventure than 
usually falls to the lot of those employed 
in the merchant service. His companions 
at the ^' Anchor " this evening consisted of 
five other master mariners. Four of them 
still ploughed the main, and one — Captain 
Fortune — had retired from the sea for 
some years, and was now, as he fre- 
quently observed, " endeavouring, like my 
friend and shipmet Jackson, to drag out a 
piiserable existence on a pittance." Some 
sceptics declared that the spice in Jack- 
son's adventures originated in the imagin- 
ation of the retired skipper ; and there 
were some who went further, and said 
that the yarns with which the elderly 
man of the sea regaled his friends were 
spun with a definite purpose, namely, in 
the hope of being supplied gratuitously 
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with hot rum^and-water ; for Captain Jack- 
son had never been known to tell a story 
of the sea unless he was plied vigorously 
with his favourite fluid. Sometimes his 
narratives were peculiarly fatiguing, some- 
times peculiarly improbable, sometimes 
peculiarly improper ; but they were [all of 
a rambhng and incoherent nature. 

"You have heard of Nolan's brig, 
surely ? " said Captain Jackson to Captain 
Fortune. 

"Never," was the reply. "She was 
before my time." 

• " Before .your time I Why, man, you're 
old enough to be my grandfather; but I 
won't let the cat out of the bag on you 
before these youngsters here." 

Captain Fortune was peculiarly touchy 
upon one point, his age. He never con- 
fessed to more than forty-eight summers ; 
but it was generally supposed he could 
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reckon eixty-eight, or peduips the foil 
ihieesooie-and-teD, if he only took the 
trouble. 

** Forty-two years it was, come next 
Febnary,'' continued Captain Jackson; 
"the twelfth of Febuary too; for I 
remember drinking a pint of bad nun 
that disagreed with me, on the four- 
teenth; and it was two days before the 
bad rum that I joined Nolan's brig,'' 

Sailors invariably remember the date of 
an important event by the proximity of 
the date of a less important event. 

"Come now, tell us about this brig. 
What was her name? What trade wa^ 
she in ? Where did she hail from ? How 
is it you speak as if you had been only 
one night aboard? I suppose she was 
haunted. Is it a ghost story? Out 
with it, skipper 1 " 

" Easy, there 1 Hold hard, I say, young 
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feller I Don't crowd an old man with such 
a pile of questions. I'll tell you all about 
it in my own way, if you'll only put a hitch 
on your tongue for a few minutes." 

" We're all attention, skipper." 

" Well," said Captain Jackson, slowly 
shaking the ashes from his pipe and heav- 
ing an enormous sigh — for his tumbler 
was low, and there seemed no immediate 
prospect of a fresh supply being ordered 
— " I believe I remarked that I'd never 
forget the night I spent in Nolan's brig. 
But I must go back a long way. You 
have heard me tell about the brig, haven't 
you. Captain Fortune ? " 

" Never," replied Captain Fortune. ^' She 
was before my time." 

"To make a long story short," con* 
tinned Captain Jackson, "it was early in 
Febuary, the fifth or sixth, I think. Let 
jne see. It must have been the fifth, be- 
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eanse I bought a new flannd shirt on the 
fourth, and that was the day before. Yes, 
the fifth of Feboaiy I was xmid off in 
Quebec from the barque Mary Anne. I 
had little or no monev coming: to me: 
for I had drawn a big advance before 
sailing from Quecnstown, and we were 
after making an extraordinary quick pas- 
sage. But I must go back a bit further, 
and tell you about the Mary Anne. We 
left Quecnstown the sixteenth of De- 
-cembcr, forty-one years last December, 
with two hundred and fifty tons of lime- 
stone ballast and eighty-four passengers, 
most of *em women and children. As I 
tell you, I was before the mast then, and 
our skipper was old Billy Nay lor, and a 
regular old Turk he was. We had a fine 
sou'-west breeze in the start, and plenty 
of it ; and didn't the poor passengers have 
.a bad time for a week or ten days 1 How- 
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ever, they rallied after a short spell, and 
then we enjoyed ourselves as much as if 
we were all at the play. You heard me 
talk of Billy Naylor often, didn't you, 
Skipper Fortune ? '* 

"Nor' and by east," said Captain For- 
tune, who was now dozing, and no doubt 
dreaming he was once more on the high 
seas. 

" 'Twas before his time,'* remarked Cap- 
tain Jackson, with a jerk of his thumb in 
the direction of the sleeper. 

This delicate and subtle bit of humour 
set the table in a roar, and it was some 
time before order could be restored. 

" Well, boys, Billy knew I had a hanker- 
ing after the women, and the cursed .old 
wretch kept me aloft the whole day and 
most of the night. It would be, * Shake 
out the royals, Tom,' one minute, and 
*Lend a baud at furling the topsail,' the 
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next minute, until my life was fair wore 
out with the old rascal's persecutioo/' 

"But surely, Captain Jackson," inter- 
rupted Captain Carmichael, who was a 
middle-aged matter-of-fact master mariner, 
and could not countenance any deviation 
from the strict line of truth — "but surely^ 
the man wouldn't go fooling his ship 
about, shaking out royals one moment 
and furliog topsails next, just for the 
sake of keeping you from the passengers* 
I'd put you in irond in five minutes if I 
saw the smallest sign of insubordination. 
Blest but I would 1" 

" Better tell the story yourself, if you're 
so mighty knowledgeable* 'Pon my word, 
the world is coming to a queer pass, 
when a fresh-water sailor like you can 
tell me my business. P'raps you'd teach 
Aie how to box the compass next. Here^ 
tell the story," he continued, in a fiercet 
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tone, " for I'm done for the night ; " and 
he lolled back in his chair and twirled his 
thumbs viciously. 

There was no"* help for it but to order 
a fresh supply of rum and tobacco, and 
coax the irascible story-teller back into 
good-humour — not a very diflScult process 
after the steaming liquor had made its 
appearance. 

^'As I was saying," resumed Captain 
Jackson, **I was kept pretty busy most 
of the voyage. It was * Scrape the fore- 
t'gallant mast bright,' one minute, and 
'Bear a hand at mending the canvas,' 
next. Old Billy made me lay out my 
sails on the quarter-deck, in order, you 
know, that he might have his eye on 
me constant" 

'* But you told us he kept you aloft all 

day — and " interrupted Captain Car-^ 

michael once more. 
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" Ssh ! " chorused the others, 

** Of all the ignorant But I won't 

lose my temper again," sighed Captain 
Jackson; for there was still a goodly 
quantity of rum in his glass, " Well, 
as I was saying, old Billy kept his eye 
on me morning and night All day I was. 
hard at work looking after the garden.** 
" The what ? " 

"The garden 1 What ails you all? 
Blow me, if I ever ran foul of a more 
ignorant crowd 1 Didn't I tell you plainly 
he always grew a quarter of an acre of 
cabbages on the after- deck ? He had it 
all nicely covered with clay and manure^ 
and he sot the plants before starting; for 
he was dead nuts on cabbage, was Billy* 
I used to mind the garden^ and water it 
constant, and chuck the weeds overboard ; 
for the old skipper knew I was a born 
gardener. My word, b^ut it was a fine 
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sight of a calm evening, to see myself 
and Billy with spades in our fists loosen-^ 
ing the earth about the spuds on the 
quarter-deck." 

" Oh, come now, do draw ifc mild 1 ''^ 
chuckled young Captain Gregory. 

** Eh 1" said Captain Jackson, drawing 
his eyebrows together. 

*' Good-night, my lads ! " cried Captain 
Carmichael, rising from his seat. He 
could not m bear any longer the strain 
upon his imagination, and quietly made 
his exit. 

" But what has all this to do with 
Nolan's brig?" asked Captain Gregory. 

"Tm coming to that, my hearty, all 
in good time. Give me my own course, 
if you want to hear the yarn. It's all 
fair and square sailing. I'm heaving the 
lead as I go. 

" When Billy used to go below, of course 
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I'd shape my course for the fore-part of 
the ship, and we'd rouse the old fiddler 
— I forgot to tell you we always carried 
the same fiddler with us. He wasn't blind 
all out, like a bom fiddler ought to be; 
but he had only the sight of one eye left 
to him, so he'd pass in a crowd— and 
we'd have a big dance amidships with the 
women. Well, one day Billy went below, 
leaving me in charge of the wheel. As 
soon as I thought he was fairly tucked 
in his bunk, I piped all hands amidships, 
and we made up our minds to enjoy our- 
selves. The fiddler was put sitting on 
tlie roof of the ship's galley, and every 
mother's son of us — crew and passengers, 
and first and second mate, and all — were 
footing it like Trojans. After about half- 
an-hour most of 'em got wore out, but 
1 was us fresh as a daisy. . I could dance 
like tlie Wandering Jew in them days. 
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They laid one of the hatches out on deck 
for me, and I was doin^ a hornpipe in 
great style with a fine strapping young 
wench, when all of a sudden we heard a 
shout, and blow me if it wasn't old Billy 
bearing down on us like a water-spout t 
He was all covered with mud and dirt 
and pieces of cabbage-leaves. He got 
uneasy in his berth, it appears. He 
always smelt a gale aforehand, did old 
Billy. We'd be standing on the quarter- 
deck feeding the hens, when Billy would 
say to me, with a snuffle : * Tom, my boy, 
I smell a gale. Take a reef in the topsails 
before sunset.* There wouldn't be a cloud 
in the heavens then, nor a puflf of air; 
but as sure as Fate, before next day or 
the day after, down would come the wind 
and the rain. Well, old Billy smelt a 
whole hurricane in his dreams about an 
hour or so after he went below; and he 

VOL. I. 
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comes up the cabin staircase, and puts his 
head above the companion, and says he : 
'Man at the wheel, how's her head, my 
sonny?' But the dickens a man was 
at the wheel, as you all know, my lads. 
So Billy flew into such a tearing rage 
that he runs forVd, and falls headlong 
into the cabbage-garden. We all scampered 
away like hares — all but the poor old 
fiddler, who was frightened out of his 
senses, perched up on the roof of the 
galley. Up comes Billy, and he grips 
the fiddler by the legs* and hauls him 
down, and flings him, fiddle and all, 
overboard." 

'* Good gracious ! " cried Captain Fortune, 
now thoroughly awake. " What an unlucky 
accident 1 " 

" Unlucky I Why, it was saving of the 
whole crew. We'd all be put in irons, 
as sure as eggs, only that the fiddler went 
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over the side. And then, what do jrou 
think I did to divert old Billy's anger? 
Why, I ups and I jumps into the fore 
rigging, and takes a header into the 
sea." 

"And weren't you afraid to go over- 
board while everything was in confusion 
on deck?" 

"Afraid! Not likely. I can swim like 
a gladiator. Did I never tell you how 
I swam a retriever for a wager?" 

" Never." 

"When I was quite a lad — I hope Fm 
not tiring you, boys — there was a retriever 
in our town, and all the people were never 
done bragging about him — ^what a powerful 
swimmer he was, and. how long he could 
stay in the water. It riled me to hear 
this talk, for I wouldn't give in to man 
or dog for swimming or diving since I 
was seven years old. So one day I offered 

2 
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to swim this cur for a ten-pound note. 
We started from the pier at daybreak, 
and swam out to sea. The dog had more 
holding-out in him than I gave him credit 
for; and it was well-nigh dusk before he 
turned tail: hunger, I expect, was telling 
on him, for he hadn't the sense, like me, 
to lay in a good feed before starting. 
When I saw him putting his nose for the 
shore, of course I knew he was licked, 
and would get home before me in disgrace. 
I gave him a good start of me, and then 
I put on a spurt for home myself. About 
half-way on the return voyage I overhauled 
the dog, and he was fairly played out; 
so I didn't know well how to act. If I 
returned before him, everyone would say 
I was beaten. Td have stopped out all 
night, only I knew that the old people 
wouldn't go to bed uutil I turned up, 
and I didn't like 'em to lose a night's 
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rest on my account. At last I struck 
out for home, and landed at the pier. 

" * Aha, you're licked 1 ' says the owner 
of the dog. 

"*No, Fm not/ says I. 

** ' Prove it/ says he. 

** * Your dog will never come home/ says 
I, *for I left him in an exhausted con- 
dition about three miles out.' 

"*Is that the truth?' says he. 

" * Gospel truth/ says I. And as no one 
ever heard me tell a lie, of course he paid 
me the wager on the instant. 

" * What will I do about the unfortunate 
animal?' says he, with the tears in his 
eyes. 

"*Well,' says I, for I pitied the poor 
fellow from my heart, *as I've won your 
money, I'll fetch him back if you'll go 
and tell the old people I won't be home 
in time for supper/ 
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**Goc Kess voa!* savs be. *Tou're a 



'^So csi I peels once more, and swims 

ooi for lie dog Blow me if Fll tell 

another woid while tou sit there. Captain 
Gregory, trying to smother a langL It's 
not manners^ I can tell you ! ^ 

Here Captain Gregory found it impossible 
to control his emotions any longer, and 
he burst into a load and prolonged 

"Grood night, boysl" said Captain 
Jackson, reaching out his hand for his 
sou'wester, 

"Oh, come, don't take things to heart, 
old man« Have another drink, and let 
us hear about Nolan's brig. I'm dying 
to know what sort of an. ad venture you 
had in her." 

Soothed by the flattering interest taken 
in his promised yam about Nolan's brig. 
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and invigorated by a healthy sip from 
the fresh glass of rum placed at his elbow, 
Captain Jackson made himself comfortable 
once more, crossed his legs, and blew a 
whiflf from his greasy pipe up the chimney. 
It was always his habit, when smoking 
in a room, to sit near the fireplace and 
endeavour to send all the smoke from his 
pipe up the flue ; no doubt under the im- 
pression that it might be all very well 
to contaminate the open air, or a ship's 
cabin, with the fumes of tobacco, but that 
a want of good breeding and of good sea- 
manship was exhibited by the man who 
allowed tobacco-smoke to wander through a 
dwelling-house. 

"Where was I? Oh, yes. I had been 
paid off in Quebec from the Mary Anne, 
for old Billy Naylor never forgave me for 
shortening the number of the fiddler's 



mess." 
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** I thouglit it was the skipper who flung 
the fiddler oyerboard/' put in Captain 
Gregory. 

"And who the devil told you to think 
so ? Didn't I say as plain as a man could 
speak — ^now I ask you. Captain Fortune — 
didn't I tell all hands that I flung the 
fiddler overboard, in order to give old 
Naylor an opportunity of showing how he 
could manoeuvre a ship ? He always swore 
he could handle his ship like a peg-top; 
that he could lower the boats and pick 
up a man overboard while you'd be saying 
Jack Bobinson. I thought I'd be doing 
a good turn to give him a chance of 
showing off his seamanship before the 
passengers; so I flung the fiddler into 
the Atlantic. Poor fellow 1 it went to my 
heart that they never picked him up; 
for before Billy could put the yards 
aback But there now, I'm going off 
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on too long a tack, my lads. I told jou 
aU this before, didn't I ? " 

"Of course you did," replied Captain 
Gregory ; " but what about Nolan's brig ? " 

"Tm coming to that, my sonny. Let 
me see. I was saying I had just left 
the Mary Anne and shook hands with 
my skipper. He loved me as his own 
son, did old Billy Naylor. 'Torn/ says 
he, * don't leave me like this. Come 
another voyage with me, and I'll make 
you second mate on the spot.' *I can't, 
skipper,' says I, *for the arms is fair 
dragged out of me, working them bloom- 
ing pumps all the voyage.' Forty-four 
days we were tossing and tumbling about, 
and I never left the pump-rake out of my 
fist, except to lie down in my bunk for a 
couple of hours. I may tell you, my lads, 
it was the hardest passage I ever had 
across the Atlantic, and I have crossed it 
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nine hundred and seven times. I never 
had my boots off from the time we 
tripped the Mary Anne's anchor in 
Queenstown Harbour until we were into 
the St Lawrence; and, if you'll believe 
me, them boots — fine heavy top-boots the 
owners made me a present of — had to 
be fairly cut off my legs with an adze. 
Forty-four days at the pumps night and 
day — a regular Shakespeare touch ! " 

Now it must be stated that Captain 
Jackson had rather peculiar notions about 
the world's great men. He always cited 
the Bard of Avon as an example of what 
physical endurance might accomplish. If 
he were describing a clever swindle^ he 
would say, by way of comment, **A 
regular Milton, touch." He considered 
Homer the best sailor that ever swam 
salt-water, and when he heard of a rapid 
passage, or of a smart bit of seamauship, 
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"A regular Homer touch about that" 
would fall from his lips. If you told 
him an enormous lie he would playfully 
observe, "That's a regular Henry VIIL," 
for he wasn't to be caught napping. No 
one could discover the cause of the con- 
fusion in the worthy master mariner's 
mind ; but it was supposed he had once 
studied a dictionary of universal biography, 
and had contrived to get things mixed 
a bit. 

" I walked ashore, as I said," continued 
Captain Jackson, "and I thought it was 
high time I had a good spree, for I was 
fond of a drop of rum in those days — 
not like I am now, when I never taste 
liquor, except for the sake of keeping a 
chum company. 

"After a fortnight's hard drinking I 
found myself without a red cent, so I 
thought I had better be on the look-out 
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£or a job. I wanted a Inllet ashore for 
the winter if it could be got, and I 
walked into a certain house where I knew 
rd find a lot of long-shore folk, who 
might pat me on the right tack. 

''There were a lot of fellows in the 
taproom of this house ; some of 'em I 
knew by conntenance, and more of 'em I 
knew by reputation, as being the biggest 
set of blackguards in Quebec. 

"*Do you happen to know of a job 
ashore, shipmates ? ' says L ' Something 
in a dry dock, now, would suit me to a 
nicety/ 

" * I can tell you the very thing/ said 
a big hulking fellow whom they called 
' Lazy Jim.' * Good grub, a good rig-out, 
and not much work.' 

" ' Tip us your fin, Jim,' says I ; * you're 
the man for my money/ 

"* There's drawbacks, though/ says Jim. 
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^The skipper is a regular old Hottentot, 
and the pay isn't over-much/ 

**'A11 the better/ says I. 'If the 
skipper is a bully. Til be a bigger bully; 
for that's the only way to meet a saucy 
skipper. And as for pay, why, that 
doesn't matter much now, so long as the 
grub is to my liking. Where's the ship, 
Jim, my hearty ? and what's her name ? ' 

" ' Well,' says Jim, ' I'm blest, but I 
forgets her name ; but we always call her 
Nolan's brig. Everyone here knows her 
and has worked in her. She's lying 
under repairs in dry dock for the winter.. 
I'll give you a letter to the skipper; he 
knows me well.' 

" * May your shadow never grow less,. 
Jim ! ' says I. * I'm in want of a good 
bit of shore grub now, for I have been 
living on salt-horse longer than is whole- 
some for my constitution' — ^the grub in 
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the Mary Anne was as salt as Lot's wife — 
* Give me the letter, my hearty/ 

*^Jim sits down, and he scribbles a few 
lines to Captain Nolan, saying as how I 
was a right good sort, and could turn 
my hand to anything in reason. ^And 
now/ says Jim, 'mind you cheek the 
skipper; for he's a rough-and-ready sort, 
but he likes a sailor as shows an inde- 
pendent spirit. What'll you drink, ship- 
met ? ' Most of the other lads stood 
drinks as well as Jim, so I was well 
primed, you may guess. It was evening 
before I started, and they all drank my 
health and wished me a good time of it 
in Nolan's brig. 

" ^ The skipper lives in a big house,' 
says Lazy Jim ; ' it belongs to the owners, 
but they're from home up the country/ 

*'Well, I got my instructions, and took 
the course laid out for me by Lazy Jim. 
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It wasn't very easy for me to get to my 
port of destination in one tack, for I was 
about three parts screwed; but I got 
there somehow, and I pulled at the bell, 
and a good tug I gave it too. 

" * Is Captain Nolan at home ? ' I asked, 
as a man-servant opened the door. 

"'Captain Nolan is at home,' says the 
man, with a grin. 'Won't you send up 
your card ? ' 

"'My what?' says I. 'None of your 
larks with me, Mr. Impudence. Tell the 
skipper a strong hearty sailor-lad is here 
and wants a job in the brig; and tell him 
I have a letter of introduction from a 
shipmate who worked under him before.' 

" The man disappeared, and returned in 
a few minutes, saying, ' Captain Nolan will 
see you, my man.' 

" ' All right, my hearty,' says I. ' You're 
short-handed in the brig, aren't you ? ' 
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"'Well, not very short-handed,' says 
he; 'but I think we can find a berth for 
you.' 

" * Thankee, mate,' says I cheerily. ' I 
guess the skipper has snug quarters of it 
here while the owners are up country/ 

" ' Pretty fair,' says he. 

"'Skipper knows his way about, I 
guess,' says I, with a wink — 'a regular 
Bobby Bums.' 

"Well, the man opens a door for me 
at the end of a long hall, and in I 
walks as bold as brass. There was my 
brave Captain Nolan sitting at a table 
with a heap of log-books and ship's papers 
piled around him. 

"'Good-morning, skipper,' says I, quite 
independent. ' Busy here, I gtiess.' 

"'Yes,' says he, looking daggers at 
me. 'I think I'll be busy with you 
by-and-by. I had a curiosity to see you.* 
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" * Thankee kindly, mate/ says I. *And 
how do you like the cut of my jib ? ' 

" * The cut of your what ? ' says he. 

^ * Oh, come,' says I, * no fooling, skipper ; 
let's talk business. I want a job in the 
brig.' 

" * All right,' says he. ' Show me that 
letter you spoke of.' 

" I hands it up to him, and when he 
read it I saw he was tickled at some- 
thing in Jim's note. 

" * Can you work a crank ? ' says he. 

"'You bet I can,' says I. 'I'm a 
bully on heaving at a winch.' 

" * You can pick oakum, of course ? ' he 
asked. 

" * Like a native,' says I ; * and do a 
tidy bit of caulking too, on an emer- 
gency.' 

" * Well,' says Captain Nolan, ' we'll give 
you a job in my brig at once.' 

VOL. I. D 
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*^ * Spoken like a man^ skipper/ says L 
'Give me five bob on account, and I'll 
stand you a big drink' 

" * We'll refer that to another occasion/ 
says he. 'Well give you a taste of the 
blackhole to-night, and perhaps you'll be 
less generous in the morning ; and after 
a clean shave and a few hours a day at 
the crank you won't be so free and easy, 
my yoimg fellow.' 

'' I began to think, my lads, that some- 
thing wrong was in the wind. Like old 
Naylor, I smelt a whole gale. 

'* ' Begging your pardon, skipper,' says 
I, 'but I don't follow you about that 
clean shave. I can't get soundings there 
nohow.' 

" ' Do you know where you are and 
whom you are talking to, sir?' shouted 
Captain Nolan. 

'"AH I know/ I shouted in return, 'is 
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that you have fine roomy quarters of it 
here ; and that I was told you were the 
skipper of Nolan's brig. Pr'aps you're 
some 'long-shore impostor, for all I know. 
P'raps you never went up a rattlin' nor 
ate a hard biscuit all your life, bad luck 
to you. P'raps you ' 

" * Stop, you scoundrel !' he roared. * Do 
you know you are now inside the gaol, 
and that I am the governor of the gaol, 
and that I'll take it on myself to give you 
a night's lodging at Gover'ment expense. ? ' 

" ' The gaol ! ' I cried. 

" * Aha,' says he. * Maybe you'll come 
to your senses now. I have heard before 
that my little shop is called " Nolan's brig " 
by seafaring folk ' 

"But the time's up, my lads. I wish 
you all good-night and a pleasant voyage. 
Ill tell you another time, maybe, about 
the night I spent in Nolan's brig." 

D 2 
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THE SHIP'S COUSIFS YARlf: 



AT SEA IN A COLLIER. 



"On Wednesday, the 4tli of May, 187-, 
I went on board the brigantine Wall" 
Jlower — two hundred and forty tons, 
seven hands *all told/ and bound in 
ballast from a seaport in Ireland to the 
port of Cardiff. 

" I had always a yearning to know what 
a voyage in a coasting-ship was like. 
Though often at sea before, I had 
never ventured on board a trading-ship; 
so I knew that the experience would 
have at least the charm of novelty. I 
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doted on the sea as ardently as the 
Grand Duchess of Gerolstein doted on 
the military ; yet I could never induce 
the vasty deep to return the grande 
passion. Voyage after voyage had I 
endeavoured to live down its unkind- 
ness; but to nq purpose. Not alone had 
I been sea-sick in yachts and steamers ; 
but on one memorable occasion the malady 
had cruelly overtaken me in a small craft 
measuring about ten feet by four. Never- 
theless my love for the sea was so pro- 
nounced, that I resolved at all hazards to 
take a trip in the Wallflower. I said, 
* I will rough it in the roughest of crafts ; 
live upon the roughest food ; sleep upon the 
roughest of couches — at least for a few days.' 
"A collier schooner, brigantine, or brig, 
is well worthy a visit, even should you 
not intend to go to the length of making 
a voyage in her. Supposing the ship ta 
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be about the same tonnage as the Wall- 
jlower^ she will measure from eighty to 
a hundred feet in length, and from twenty 
to thirty feet in breadth amidships — 
according to the varying taste of the 
builder or designer. The master and 
mate dwelt aft in the cabin, the crew 
for'a'd in the fo'c'stle. 

"On the deck, a little in front of the 
steering apparatus, which is situated in 
the aftermost part of the ship, is a 
square box, about three feet in height. 
This is 'the companion/ Why it is 
called a companion would be a puzzle 
for etymologists. It is one of the most 
unsociable-looking structures ever designed 
by man. The companion is at the head 
of the staircase leading to the cabin, and 
a novice would find no small difficulty in 
wedging himself into the aperture in this 
box. jEneas may have found the descent 
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to Avemus comparatively easy ; but let 
him try for the first time the descent to 
a collier's cabin ! A Cerberus, in the 
shape of an uncouth mongrel, generally 
guards the entrance. If this Cerberus 
has but one head, it does excellent duty 
for three, and you are lucky if you 
escape with a slight flesh-wound. When 
the nautical * dog of war ' has been ordered 
off you may commence the descent to the 
cabin, and, having twisted your frame 
entirely out of proportion, you reach the 
cabin-floor. 

" On a beam over the entrance is in- 
scribed the mystic legend, * Certified to 
-accommodate four seamen,' or whatever 
number the Board of Trade inspector may 
decide upon. This inspector must indeed 
be a man of easy virtue. The cabin is 
usually a room of horseshoe shape, and 
is capable of seating half-a-dozen people, 
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much after the fashion of the Black-hole 
of Calcutta. A table occupies the centre, 
and a permanent seat winds its way- 
round the table. There is a small stove 
in one comer, which fills the place with 
e suflfocating sulphurous smell; but this 
smell is unable to destroy the perfume 
of bilge-water and old junk which per- 
meates everything around you. The roof 
of the cabin is about seven feet from 
the floor, and is adorned with a .skylight. 
The latter admits a fair proportion of the 
green seas when the weather is bad. 

*' Off the cabin is a dingy hole dignified 
with the title of the * captain's state-room.' 
The only light which finds entrance here 
filters through the * dead-light,' a wedge- 
shaped piece of thick glass inserted in 
the deck overhead. Two men could find 
standing-room in the 'state-room.' When 
your eyes gradually become accustomed 
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to the darkness, you discern a rectangular 
box about three feet from the floor. At 
first you fancy this is the drawer of an 
old musty chest, but a closer inspection 
proves it to be the * state bed.' 

" As soon as you have been duly initiated 
into the mysteries of the cabin and ita 
immediate surroundings, you can twist your 
body up the staircase, and once more 
breathe a mouthful of ozone. Cerberus^ 
very likely assaults you again, and succeeds 
in leaving another temporary impression 
on your calf. 

"Considering that the cabin is the best 
room in the ship, your bump of curiosity 
must be abnormally developed should you 
feel any desire to visit the ' fo'c'stl6.' 

" The Wallflower was a very fair cpecimen 
of the class of collier I have endeavoured 
to describe. It would be difficult to deter- 
mine whether her crew or her bill of fare 
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was the coarser. I expect an enlightened 
anthropophagist would return a verdict in 
favour of the former. The ship was roomy 
enough on deck ; but the cabin was small, 
dose, and unsavoury. I was quite pre- 
pared for all this. I knew, or thought I 
knew, what was before me, and had deter- 
mined to assume for a brief period the 
rdle of ordinary seaman — to eat, drink, and 
make merry with the crew. 

"Wind and weather seemed propitious 
on the morning of the 4th of May, 187- ; 
and when the ship's boat came off to take 
me on board, I embarked with a light 
heart, a small portmanteau, and a copy 
of the Illustrated London News. No other 
baggage encumbered me-no tins of potted 
meat and condensed milk. I had a con- 
viction I should eat very little on the 
voyage, and read less. The boat soon 
reached the good ship Walljhwer. She 
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was lying at anchor in the river, waiting 
for the approach of high water before 
getting under way, and I clambered up 
the side in true seaman-like fashion. 
There was no Cerberus attached to the 
Wall/lower, but of this more anon. 

" I was welcomed by Captain Bendall — a 
tall wiry man, with an unshorn weather- 
beaten face, and a saturnine cast of coun- 
tenance. Withal the * skipper' was as 
pleasant a companion of his class as one 
could desire; he had a well-nigh uncon- 
trollable love of practical joking, and would 
have played leap-frog with his sailors on 
deck, or given them apple-pie beds in the 
fo c'stle, were it not that such a line 
of conduct would probably tend to in- 
subordination. Instead of following his 
bent, he assumed an air of tyrannical 
misanthropy, which, to those who knew 
him not, became him remarkably well. 
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" * I think .well have a fine passage/ 
he remarked. *Are you a good sailor?' 

" * Oh, tolerable/ I replied, determined 
to astonish him a little later on with 
the hardihood of my constitution. 

" * We can't promise you very comfort- 
able quarters; but we'll do our best for 
you.' (When on his guard. Captain Bendall 
usually spoke in the first person plural.) 

^' * Now then, pilot, better get the ship 
under way. Get up your anchor, mate, 
and loose her topsails.' (Variety of pro- 
nouns was one of the captain's strong 
points.) * Would you like to come be- 
low? you are welcome to my state-room 
for the voyage.' 

"After an inspection of the state-room 
we came on deck, and found the Wall- 
Jlower under way in command of the river- 
pilot. Her canvas was set, and the crew 
were busy getting the ships boat over 
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the side. One of the sailors, who evi- 
dently had not recovered the ill effects 
of a previous night's debauch, succeeded 
in falling overboard. Being a sailor, he 
was, of course, unable to swim, and ran 
a good chance of becoming food for the 
«eels. However, he was fished up more 
frightened than hurt, and went about his 
work instantly, as if it were a daily 
pastime of his to fall overboard in his 
cups. 

" We soon approached the mouth of the 
harbour, and saw a boat coming off for 
our pilot. When this worthy had stepped 
over the side, our sea-voyage began in 
earnest. Captain Bendall was now in sole 
command, and as the wind was still favour- 
able he ordered every available sail to be 
loosed. 

" ' We ought to have a quick run, 
skipper — twenty-four or thirty hours ? ' 
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"*I shaVt promise you that. It looks 
dirty away to the s'uthard; we may have 
a bad night. Perhaps you would like a 
turn at the wheel ? ' 

" Proudly I took my place at the steer- 
ing apparatus, and felt imbued with the 
spirit of a Captain Cook or a Columbus. 
For about an hour I stuck to my post, 
receiving occasional compliments on the 
wonderful proficiency of my steering. 

" * Why, you will make a splendid sailor 
—but I think you might be relieved of 
the wheel now. What do you say ? You 
will pardon my remarking it, but you are 
beginning to look rather green in the face. 
Hallo, boy, a basin — quick 1 ' 

" I rushed to the bulwarks, and, leaning 
over the side, indulged in a long and 
painful survey of the waters beneath me. 

" I suppose we got clear of the harbour 
and well out to sea before nightfall. I 

VOL. I. B 
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knew little of our progress, and cared 
less. No inducement could move me from 
the bulwarks. I felt locomotion would be 
only a prelude to dissolution. It was 
quite dark when I crawled down into my 
berth and lay on my narrow bed, utterly 

■ 

prostrated. 

* 

"After what seemed about a month I 
dragged my worn-out frame on deck and 
found it still dark. The decks were de- 
serted. The wind whistled through the 
sails and cordage. Overhead it seemed 
as if the black heavy sky were about to 
*pour down stinking pitch.' 

" I made a few ineflFectual attempts to 
use my sea-legs, and at length approached 
the wheel. I could faintly distinguish a 
man encased in oilskins and sou'wester 
clinging to it. 

^^' Getting better, sir?' he inquired, as 
I came within earshot. 
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" * Oh, I don't know * (sadly, drearily) ; 
'I don't think I am. How long are we 
at sea? Oh my — ^where are we now?' 

" * "Well, let me see. It is nineteen or 
twenty hours since we tripped our anchor, 
and I should say we are about forty miles 
S.S.E. of the harbour. It came on rough 
and dirty after you went below.' 

" ' About two hundred miles to travel 
yet I suppose — and at this rate ! ' I ex- 
claimed 'How is the wind now 1' 

"*Eather shy. We're hauling her off 
a bit to the s'uthard.' 

" * Of course ! anything to prolong my 
agony,' I thought. * How long are people 
usually seasick — in a case like mine, I 
mean ? ' 

'*'WeD, that depends. Crossing the 
western ocean, I have seen 'em sick " end 
on" for a fortnight.' 

" ' And survive it ? Great Heavens 1 ' I 

B 2 
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Cried, and groped my way again towards 
the cabin-stairs. This nautical Job's com- 
forter was worse than all else. 

"'Skipper's lying down, sir. He said 
we was to call him if you wanted him/ 

" * Oh, no ; don't disturb him. He can 
do no good for me. Oh!' 

"Those who have suffered from the 
mat-du-mer in the cabin of a mail-steamer 
or on board a luxurious yacht can scarcely 
conceive the horrors of the illness in a 
stuffy collier. You obstruct the sailors if 
you lie on deck in the open air. The 
cabin is your only refuge, and the close- 
ness of the atmosphere and the multitude 
of nauseating odours prolong your sad 
condition until life actually becomes a 
burden. By this time you have not 
sufl&cient energy left to get up and fling 
yourself overboard. * Tired nature's sweet 
restorer' is also denied you.' The busi- 
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ness of the seafaring rats is to keep you 
from do2iing. They crawl over your body, 
carefully examine you step by step as 
they march along. If you shout at them, 
they humour you by scampering away ; 
but they invariably return to their * plan- 
tation walk round' with renewed courage. 
"Almost every collier is a floating 
burrow of rats. They fancy some build 
of ships more than others. They totally 
disagree with Lloyd's as to tl^e best de- 
scription of wood for a vessels frame- 
work and planking. Lloyd's prefer hard 
wood; the rats pin their faith to soft 
wood. Should the human occupants of 
the ship determine to wipe out the 
vermin, they first procure a cat ; but cats 
are of a roving and unfaithful disposition, 
and cannot be induced to remain in the 
same craft for a sufficiently lengthy 
period. Poison is th^n tried ; but the 
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poison kUls only a smaU proportion of 
the rat tribe. They grow wary, and at 
last they utterly refuse to be tempted by 
drugs. Finally the ship is laid up in 
port; fires of sulphur are lighted in the 
hold, cabin, and forecastle; the hatches 
are battened down ; the entrances to the 
cabin and forecastle closed, and every 
crevice i« plugged with mud. Hundr^J, 
of rats are found dead when the vessel 
is opened. But this only banishes the 
plague for a limited period; in fact, 

You may poison or smother the rats if you will 
But the horrible vermin infest the ship still. 

" There is an old legend that rats desert 
a sinking vessel Never was a more absurd 
theory broached. The more inclined for sink- 
ing the ship, the more the rat clings to her. 
The more rotten the timber, the louder the 
rat smacks his lips. If any credit is to be 
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given to Mr. Plimsoll's statements, nume- 
rous ships have gone to sea in an unsea- 
worthy condition ; and, if inquiry be in- 
stituted, it will be found that the more 
unseaworthy the ship, the larger the rat 
contingent. Nothing is sacred from these 
quadrupeds. Their choice bit is the 'cer- 
tificate of registry;' and woe betide the 
unlucky master mariner who fails to lock 
up this document in the tin case speciaUy 
provided for it! Should a coUier 'lay 
up ' for any length of time, and her sails 
be not unbent, the probability is that 
when she is going to sea and when her 
topsails are loosed, a shower of rats, who 
have begun to colonise the canvas, will 
be shaken out. 

"Interesting statistics might be com- 
piled showing the number (in millions) of 
zats who find a home on the roaring sea. 

" But enough of this digression. 
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" I lay in my bunk all night, occa- 
sionally disturbed by Captain Bendall to 
inquire if I was any better, and wouldn't 
it be nice to take a ramble on deck. I 
turned a deaf ear to the worthy mariner, 
and watched the daylight trying to find 
its way through the dull dead-light over 
my head. I knew the dawn would bring 
me some relief from the horrid rats, and 
with painful anxiety I beheld *the case- 
ment slowly grow a glimmering square.' 

*' About midday on Thursday I *made 
an efibrt' and reached the deck once 
more. We did not appear to have made 
much progress. The Bristol Channel was 
as yet, if the metaphor will be excused, 
a Promised Land. The wind was against 
us now, and we were beating, it seemed 
to me, aimlessly about. 

"* You're looking much better,' said 
mine host. I knew he Ued most abomin- 
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ably, but I hadn't the energy to contradict 
him. * Would you like a cup of coffee 
and a nice bit of pork ? ' 

"*0h no. Please don't talk of food. 
Let me be.' 

"I sat down on the quarter-deck, but 
felt no better. 

" ' What shall I do ? ' I murmured. ' Oh 
for a spot of earth, if it were only twelve 
inches square — one spot of something that 
wouldn't reel and tumble and lay over 
on its side and shake my poor system to 
pieces ! ' 

'* * Perhaps you would like to lend a 
hand at painting the boat ? ' 

" * Yes ; anything to relieve the hideous 
monotony.' 

" I seized the proffered paint-pot and 
brush, and for a few minutes felt relieved 
— jubilant almost. 

" * This is glorious,' I thought. * No 
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wonder after all that men love the sea. 
Did ever artist linger so lovingly over a 
canvas as I linger over these dirty planks ? 
Never! The sea air is sending new life 
into me — new — life ' 

" ' What, sick again ? ' 

" * Yes ; ril go below awhile. It must 
be the smell of the paint/ 

"Again I sought my humble couch, 
and again I lay for hours, and sighed 
with Mariana, ' God, that I were dead ! ' 

"Now and then the odour of cooked 
meat was wafted from the adjoining cabin, 
and I could hear the rattle of plates. 
This was the lower depth in the lowest deep. 

"Towards nightfall, finding myself a 
little better, I sought the deck. The 
wind had almost died away, and the 
Wallflower was rolling about, completely 
at the mercy of the sea, which still ran 
pretty high. 
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"A night of this kind at sea in a 
smaU trading-ship is one of the dreariest 
experiences imaginable. You walk the 
deck and hear no sound for hours save 
the hissing of the waters and the flapping 
of the sails. If you speak to the man 
at the wheel, he answers you in mono- 
syllables. The look-out man is equally 
curt. You lean with folded arms on the 
bulwarks— the professional pose— and dis- 
cern only the dark waters and the reflec- 
tion in them of the port or starboard 
light. The latter, the green light, casts 
a weird shadow alongside the ship; but 
even this does not fascinate you for any 
length of time. Every four hours you 
hear a movement on deck, and the man 
at the wheel is joined by the fresh 
candidate for steering honours. 

" * Nor'- west and by nor',' says the 
man at the wheel, in a tone which 
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reminds you of the impassioned warblings 
of the cuckoo attached to a cuckoo-clock, 
and walks for'a'd. 

" * Nor'-west and by nor'/ echoes the 
new- comer, in an equally monotonous 
and mechanical tone. 

" If the ship's course is to be altered 
during the night, the master comes on 
deck and gives the order, or delegates 
the mate. Perhaps a steamboat glides 
past you and, if she should happen to 
come very close, her hoarse melancholy 
whistle makes you still more gloomy and 
dispirited. 

*' Sailors are perhaps the least romantic 
of God's creatures. The beauty of the 
coast around which they travel has no 
charm for them. A gorgeous sunset at 
sea is simply a signal to light the ship's 
lamps, a sunrise the signal to extinguish 
them. If, on a clear bright night, the 
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sailor gazes at the wonders of the firma- 
ment, it is only to inform you that he 
doesn't like the looks of that 'ere star 
near the moon ; bad weather brewing 
somewhere' — this with an air of re- 
strained prophetic power. The sight of a 
strange port sends no thrill into the coast- 
ing sailor's frame. It merely causes him 
to utter * curses not loud, but deep/ 
because the sails have to be furled and 
the anchor let go. 

"What landsman has travelled around 
the coasts of Devon and Cornwall, and 
has seen the sun set over the sea, with- 
out being awed by the . grandeur of 
the Creator's works? Behold the sailor 
entering the Bristol Channel from the 
south I He scans the horizon at sundown. 
He appears totally wrapt up in his obser- 
vations. *At last,' you cry, *at last 
here is a germ of romance ! ' Suddenly 
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a hoarse voice startles you. * Lundy bears 
nor'-nor'-east, half-east.' * Oh bother ! ' The 
curtain is closed over your romantic 
picture. 

*'The sailor has but one idea in con- 
nection with the word light, namely, the 
flame which blazes in the high white 
towers that mark his way. Tell him of 
Ooethe's last words, and he will most 
likely reply : 

" * The gentleman was quite right, sir. 
This 'ere coast isn't as well lighted as it 
might be.' 

" The next day, Friday, was a repetition 
of the previous twenty-four hours' ex- 
perience. I don't know how I lived 
through the ordeal. All the morning we 
were tossing about the entrance to the 
Bristol Channel, and towards evening I 
was informed that we were *well into' 
the welcome Severn. The news was as 
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manna in the desert. We should soon 
be in comparatively smooth water and 
soon at our journey's end. 

"About midnight I felt quite relieved, 
and ci^ept silently and stealthily up the 
cabin staircase. I passed Captain Bendall, 
who was lying asleep on a locker in the 
cabin, and awoke him not. There was 
no reason for this stealthiness ; but I 
considered the new-born joy of convales- 
cence too sacred for the unsympathetic 
eyes of a ship's crew. All was, as usual, 
dark and dreary-looking on deck. Like 
the previous night, there was little or no 
wind, and the Wallflowers progress was 
enormously slow. Her bows would cleave 
the waters with a gentle sigh, and then 
for a few seconds, perfect silence. 

** I did not approach the steersman, but 
walked amidships and leant upon the rail. 
I could hear the measured tramp of the 
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look-out man a dozen yards away from 
me ; but I was in no mood for companion- 
ship, so I stood and gazed into the green 
sea with a forgiving and gentle spirit. I 
had been sick ' end on/ as the sailors say, 
for three days, and, naturally, I now felt 
in love with everybody and everything, 
especiaUy with myself. The night air was 
chilly. I turned round with the intention 
of taking a brisk walk, and saw the gleam 
of fire in the galley — the small cooking- 
house on deck. The galley was immediately 
behind me; so I stepped quietly into it, 
closed the doors, curled myself up in a 
comer, and fell fast asleep. 

"How long I had been asleep I could 
not say ; but I was awakened by the hurried 
tramp of the sailors, and I could hear the 
captain shouting. I was in too dreamy 
a condition to know or care about what 
he was shouting. Then it occurred to me 
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that something must be seriously wrong. 
Were we drifting ashore, or was a collision 
imminent? I shook off my torpor and 
stepped from my nest. 

"The men were hurrying to and fro, 
but I could not discover the cause of the 
unusual excitement. It was still quite 
dark. Suddenly I was .startled by hear- 
ing my name shouted. * Here ! ' I roared 
in reply. The captain rushed towards 
me, and, grasping me by the hand, ex- 
claimed, ^ Thank God!' 

•** What's the matter?' I inquired, 
under the impression the unfortunate tars 
had all gone mad. 

" * Well, just this. I was thinking of 
putting the ship about and making for 
the Western Ocean.' 

" ' Why ? ' 

" * Why 1 Because we thought you had 
gone overboard. I went into your room, 

VOL. L !• 
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and found you weren't there ; I came on 
deck, and found you weren't there; the 
watch could give no tidings of you. AH 
hands were summoned, and the ship 
searched. Hang it 1 we never thought 
of the galley. Well, Fm blessed! — You 
may go below, men — It's all right now; 
but I did get a, fright. I'd never have 
the courage to face home again if we left 
your bones in the Bristol Channel.' 

**I remained on deck the greater part 
of the night, chatting to the watch and 
taking a trick at the wheel. As daybreak 
approached I retired to the cabin, and had 
a long and refreshing sleep. 

**Next morning I came on deck, feeling 
quite at home, and had the pleasure of 
discovering that the day was clear and 
warm, and that a light breeze was blowing 
in our favour — * scarcely enough to stem 
the ebb-tide with/ the captain informed 
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me. We were now close to the Devonshire 
coast, as we had been keeping a rather 
southerly course for the past forty-eight 
hours. On the other side of the Channel 
the Welsh land, white and glittering in 
the sunlight, could be faintly distinguished. 
The water in the Channel was almost as 
calm as in a narrow jiver. For hours 
the Wallflower lay as idle as the oft- 
quoted * painted ship,' except for a gentle 
nndulatory motion and an occasional shiver 
when the wind blew a little extra puflf. We 
were making no progress. 

" * I shall be satisfied if we hold our own 
until flood-tide,' said our commander. 

"I lay down on the warm decks, and 

opened my discarded copy of the London 

News. Occasionally I lifted my eyes, and 

the wondrous beauty of the coast-line — 

the numberless little bays, with their blue 

waters lapping the red-brown clifis; the 

p2 
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sea-birds, too lazy to fly, and floating. in 
hundreds around us; a full-rigged ship 
passing us noiselessly on^ her outward 
voyage, with every sail spread ; the gentle 
soothing motion of our own vessel; and, 
above all, the glorious transition from sea- 
sickness and misery to perfect health and 
good spirits — combined to make me as 
ecstatic as an opium-eater in the first 
stages. 

**One could fancy oneself in the centre 
of some enchanted lake. Sometimes I 
would fall into a *half dream,' until 
startled by a stray oath' from one of the 
sailors. AU day I lay on deck, or sat 
on the taffrail aft. The captain endea- 
voured to entice me into conversation; 
but I resisted his wiles, though I was 
well aware he had a burning desire to 
tell me some yarns of his experiences 
afloat and ashore. 
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"All this time the crew were lounging 
about, vying with one another in idleness. 
There was little employment for them after 
they had scrubbed the decks. The mate 
squatted, tailor-fashion, amidships, and 
spread an old newspaper before him. He 
read aloud occasionally to a few of the 
sailors, but neither reader nor listeners 
took much interest in political or social 
questions. I could see them, severally and 
collectively, bobbing their chins on their 
manly bosoms, and waking up again with 
a start. They soon gave up the struggle, 
and one by one stretched out their wearied 
limbs at full length, and fell into the 
profoundest of slumbers. I threw a pail 
of water over one of the sleepers, by way 
of experiment; but he merely shook his 
head like a wet retriever, and rolled over 
gracefully to a drier spot of deck. 

"In the cool of the evening I seated 
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myself on the * companion/ and was joined 
by Captain Bendall. 

*' * Anything to be seen in Cardiff? ' 

" * Oh yes. I don't often go up the town, 
but the docks and the hospital-ship are 
worth a visit.' 

" ' Hospital-ship ! Rather an odd place 
to look for amusement/ 

*' * Well, perhaps so, but I spent a 
pleasant month in it. I got a bad wound 
in the hand separating two Spaniards who 
were going for each other with knives. 
Did I ever tell you how I cured the 
nigger ? ' 

" ' Never. How ? ' 

" * I wasn't long in the hospital when 
I heard the doctor complaining of a nigger 
who was in a neighbouring ward. "We 
don't like to throw the lazy rascal out," 
he said, "but it is easily seen he is only 
shamming. He finds his present quarters 
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too pleasant No work and plenty to eat. 
I wish to Heaven I could get clear of the 
fellow without creating a disturbance." 

" * " I beg your pardon, doctor," said I, 
after a little reflection. " Would you lend 
me a few yards of string, and you may 
bet your boots that nigger will be miles 
away before night." 

" * " You don't mean to strangle him, I 
hope?" said the doctor. 

'' ' " Leave that to me," I replied. •' I 
promise to do no injury to him " 

** * Mate, you might give her a little more 
of her own way; put her head a couple 
of points more to the nor'-west 

" * Well, I got the twine, of course, and 
putting on a melancholy air, I went to 
the darkey^s berth. 

^**'*Very bad?" I said. 

" * " Yes, massa," he replied ; " drebful 
sick." 
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" * I made no further remark, but placed 
one end of the twine at his head, and 
drew it out slowly, very slowly, until it 
reached his toes. Then I measured him 
across the chest. The fellow looked the 
picture of astonishment and terror, and 
gasped : ** What dis for ? " I never answered 
him, but was walking away, when he sat 
bolt upright and called after me, imploring 
an explanation. I pretended to relent, and 
whispered : " My poor fellow, doctor knows 
you are not going to recover, and it is 
only an expense keeping you here without 
any chance of doing you good. I have 
just been taking your measure" (here I 
lowered my voice still more) " for a coflSn. 
We'll bury you with honours to-morrow; 
it's the usual custom here in a case like 
yours. 'Tis best for all hands, you 
know.'* 

*' * No one knew how or when that nigger 
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got clear of the hospital-ship, but there 
was no trace of him in the morning. — Boy, 
you'd better prepare the tea; give it an 
extra boil to-night.' 

" * By-the-way, Captain Bendall, talking 
of remarkable disappearances, what became 
of that wonderful dog of yours — that 
mongrel you had on board ? I remember 
your telling me you had done all you could 
to get rid of him, and failed. Did you 
succeed at last?' 

" * Yes, but it was no end of a difficulty ; 
and the brute was becoming an awful 
nuisance — barked at everybody, and bit 
where he could get a chance. He wa& 
good for nothing. A rat would almost 
frighten the wits out of him. He waa 
useless as a watch-dog, for nothing would 
induce him to leave his box after sundown. 
I made a present of the beast a hundred 
times at least, but he was sure to turn 
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up again, like a bad penny, in a few days. 
I threw him overboard in rivers, but he 
always managed to swim ashore and find 
his ship. I put poison on his meat, and 
the fellow would turn up his nose at the 
wholesome victuals. I did not like throw- 
ing him overboard at sea. It looked too 
cold-blooded. 

"*At length I gave up all hope of 
getting clear of him, until one voyage, when 
I happened to be in Dublin with a cargo. 
The decks wanted a bit of caulking, so I 
brought a carpenter on board. At this 
time I had my pet secured in his box all 
day. I thought he was going mad, and 
would get me into trouble. After some 
chat with the carpenter, I discovered he 
was an out-and-out dog-fancier, so I hinted 
I could tell something if I liked about the 
interior of that dog-box. For two or three 
days I kept dark, and then I let out the 
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secret under great pressure. The carpenter 
swore on the log-book that he wouldn't 
blab. 

" * " In that box is the own brother to 
Master McGrath — the well-known grey- 
hound — stolen from his kennel. There 
will be a desperate row, of course; and 
the dog has been left in my care until 
the excitement blows over. They thought 
a ship would be the best hiding-place 
possible. Promise me again you won't get 
me into trouble over the matter ! " 

" * '^ Is it me ? " cried the carpenter indig- 
nantly. 

" * I thought I had my man, so I took 
care to be on board about eleven o'clock 
that night. The carpenter knew the crew 
would then be all ashore in the public- 
houses, and the coast clear for action. A 
little before eleven, three men came on 
board. One of them prized the padlock 
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quietly ; the box was lifted, and the dog 
shaken into a sack, and securely tied. 
The three lads went off with their prize. 
I heard afterwards that the sack was 
opened in the heart of the county Wick- 
low. 

"*But did the mongrel never bark?' 

" * Not a bark. The life was frightened 
clean out of him ' 

" ' Tea is ready, skipper.* 

"*A11 right, boy. You might as well 
join me in a good cup of tea. You 
haven't taken a meal since Wednesday.' 

"I went below with the captain, and 
determined to drink a cup of tea and eat 
a hard biscuit. I managed to swallow a 
little biscuit, but the fluid was too much 
for me. The moment I put it to my 
lips I noticed a very peculiar flavour. 
The captain saw my astonishment, and 
remarked : 
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" * You know we can't offer you milk, 
but the tea is first-rate/ 

" * How do you make tea ? ' I inquired. 

" ^ The way everyone makes it, of 
course. We put a handful of the weed 
into the kettle, some spoonsful of sugar, 
and pour water over the lot ; and then 
we give it a good boil and stir it up 
well with a spoon. Isn't that right?' 

" ' Oh yes ; quite right. But I don't 
think I shall drink any tea this evening. 
Somehow I don't feel much inclined for 
drinking just now. When do you think 
we shall reach Cardiff Koads ? ' 

"* Early in the morning. The breeze 
has been freshening lately. I suppose 
you're nearly tired of your trip ? ' 

"*Well, rather. I thought we should 
be at the outside a day or two at 
sea.' 

" * You can never calculate on that. 
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Twenty-four hours would do, if we had 
a strong fair wind or a propeller at the 
stem; but I have been as much as four- 
teen days over a similar voyage — ^light, 
baffling winds all the way/ 

**I remained on deck most of the 
Saturday night, and saw the first dim 
light of Sunday morning steal over shore 
and sea. I was now almost sorry that 
the voyage was so near its conclusion, 
notwithstanding my cruel experience of 
the first few days. I knew it would be 
many months before I could set my foot 
on a vessel's deck again. 

"About five o'clock on Sunday several 
little tug-boats were to be seen prowling 
about the Channel in search of something 
to devour. One of them came alongside 
the Wallflower^ and inquired in a care- 
less fashion if we wanted to be towed into 
port. 
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" * What will you charge ? ' bellowed 
Captain Bendall. 

" * Well, you're a long way out of the 
ordinary limits, but we'll tow you in, as 
we did fall in with you, for an extra 
twopence a ton/ 

'' ' Sha'n't give it,' said our captain ; and 
the tug-boat paddled furiously away. 

" * Why not give him what he asks ? 
It will take us the whole blessed day to 
sail into the Eoads,' said I. 

'** Don't you bother, he'll be back in 
about five minutes. I'll make a wager 
he doesn't go out of sight. This is the 
game they usually play.' 

'* In about ten minutes the tug was back 
again. 

" ' Tow you for an extra penny ? " said 
the master of the boat. 

" ' No, you don't,' said the master of the 
Wallflower, 
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" ' Oh bother ! ' I cried. ' I'd be in bed 
ashore by this time if you had given way 
^t first/ 

"The tug made a feint to paddle oflf 
again. 

" * You won't get another chance/ cried 
ithe master. 

" ^ Don't care/ was the reply. 

*''Well, throw us your rope/ in a tone 
that implied he would like to have that 
hawser round the necks of our crew, and 
sling us all from the yardarm. 

"As soon as our rope had been made 
fast on board the tugboat all hands were 
ordered aloft to furl the Wallflower's 
^canvas. In about a quarter-of-an-hour 
everything had been * made snug/ and the 
Bailors descended to the deck. They now 
placed themselves in a group near the 
windlass and leisurely got the anchors 
jeady for letting go. A forest of masts 
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which, Captain Bendall informed me, rose 
from the Cardiff Docks, was now visible, 
and I was about to seek the cabin for 
the purpose of giving my face and hands 
a necessary cleansing, when I observed a 
little commotion amongst our crew and 
also amongst the crew of the tug in 
whose custody our good ship was. Cap- 
tain Bendall of course observed the slight 
commotion also, and instead of asking 
the cause (probably under the impression 
that it would be infra dig. for one in 
command to seek information from his 
subordinates), seized his binocular and 
swept the horizon with it in true seaman- 
like fashion. 

"But it required no binocular to dis- 
cover what was amiss. A large steam- 
boat, about three thousand tons burthen, 
whose hull stood like a mountain on the 

water, was plainly drifting from the Car- 
VOL. I. a 
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diff Koads in our direction. She had 
been most likely insecurely moored and 
had broken from her moorings. She had 
no steam up and of course was in an 
utterly helpless condition. It was so 
early in the morning that few were astir 
in the neighbourhood of the roadstead, 
but we could see that two tugs similar 
to ours had been also witnesses of the 
helpless condition of the steamer and were 
paddling furiously towards her. One of 
the tugs passed quite close to us, and I 
shall never forget the greeting which the 
master bellowed to the commander of our 
tug : ' Don't you see what's up ? Let go 

the d d schooner at once.' Without 

giving the crew of the *d d schooner' 

the slightest warning, our tug-boat threw 
the Wall/lower^s rope into the Bristol 
Channel, and paddled off to the large 
steamer's assistance. All on board the 
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WcUlfloiver shouted, first threatening the 
master and crew with all sorts of ven- 
geance legal and illegal; finally imploring 
them not to desert ns in such a dastardly 
manner. But threats and entreaties were 
of no avail. 

"The Walljlotoer by this time was not 
far from the multitude of crafts of all 
sorts and sizes which lay at anchor in 
the roadstead, either waiting to get into 
dock, or waiting for a favourable oppor- 
tunity of proceeding down Channel, and 
as the sails were furled we were quite as 
helpless, for the time being, as the 
wandering steamer. There was not a 
moment to be lost, so the skipper shouted, 
* Starboard anchor clear there for'a'd ? ' 
And without waiting for a reply, *Let 
go, my bullies.' 

"Then was heard a short dull rattle 
of chain, then a loud splash as the anchor 

o 2 
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tumbled from the cathead into the water, 
and then a long dull rattle, as the anchor, 
tearing sixty fathoms of chain cable after 
it, sought the friendly mud or gravel (I 
know not which) of the channel of the 
Severn. 

" Our skipper ran up a flag for 
another tugboat, as soon as the momen- 
tary excitement of letting go the anchor 
had subsided — and no matter how often 
a sailor has assisted at the letting go of 
an anchor, and no matter how dull of 
temperament the sailor, he always is 
roused to a pitch of excitement from the 
time he hears the *let go your anchor,' 
until he feels the ship pulled up short 

"The Wallflower had not long to wait 
for another tug; and again the sailors, 
cursing and swearing mightily, had to 
indulge in that most dull and tedious 
of nautical manoeuvres, heaving up the 
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anchor. Captain Bendall seemed to be 
utterly unconscious of the bad temper 
evinced by his crew, although he was 
not, so far as I knew, particularly hard 
of hearing. 

***'Tis an ill- wind blows nobody good,' 
he whispered to me as we leant on the 
taffirail looking down at the little paddle- 
boat, which lay panting and snorting 
alongside our craft ; * we got a good long 
tow this morning from that beggar who 
left us in the lurch, and you may bet 
your life he'll find it a pretty tough job 
to get a penny out of me for his mom- 
ing's work. 

" ' Bravo, my bullies ! ' turning round 
and addressing the sailors. 'With a will 
now ! 

" * I beg your pardon,' to me, * I'll 
just run for'a'd and lend 'em a hand at 
the windlass.' 
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"The anchor was soon sighted, and 
the crew seemed to have recovered their 
spirits as soon as the ship was once more 
under way. In about half-an-hour the 
tug had brought us safely into the 
Fenarth Koadstead, and her mission having 
been fully and faithfully accomplished, she 
steamed down the Channel in search of 
fresh adventure." 
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CAPTAIN LARRISSEY'S RUSE. 



"About a week before Christmas, half-a- 
dozen coasting captains were assembled 
in the outer oflSice of Morgans and Todd, 
in the Bute Docks, Cardiflf. Morgans and 
Todd were coasting shipbrokersw Morgans 
was a Welshman, born in Merthyr, and had 
never been to sea; Todd was an Irish- 
man, and had been at .sea up to his 
forty-fifth year, when he and Morgans 
went into partnership. 

"Of the half-a-dozen coasting skippers 
who were now chatting and smoking in 
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the cosy little ofl5ce — ^for it was dusk, and 
most of the business proper of the day 
had been disposed of — four were Irish- 
men commanding Irish ships, and two 
were Welshmen, one sailing out of Barrow- 
in-Furness and the other out of his native 
Cardiff. The conversation was chiefly of 
the sea and its trials and troubles, as sea- 
farers seldom think it worth their while 
to talk of anything purely of the earth 
earthly, except, perhaps, to indulge in 
growls at the delay in getting waggons 
for loading and unloading, or the general 
depravity and chicanery of * shore folk/ 

"The most garrulous of those who were 
enjoying their pipe and their chat in 
Morgans and Todd's comfortable oflSice was 
Captain Jack Larrissey, master of the Cork 
brigantine Redundant A stranger would 
have been impressed with the wonderful 
daring, energy, and activity of Captain 
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Lanissey^ were he to form his impressions 
solely from the Cork skipper's own state- 
ments. In reality, Larrissey was one of 
the laziest of mortals; and although he 
knew perfectly well that his present com- 
panions were aware of his easy-going, in- 
dolent habits, still his tongue rattled along 
incessantly — a story of an extraordinary 
rapid passage in the teeth of an adverse 
hurricane almost swallowed up by another 
Btory of a voyage when the canvas had 
been torn into ribbons, the crew washed 
overboard, and Larrissey, single-handed,. 
had brought his good ship safely into port. 

"His audience listened patiently and 
good-humouredly to his yarns this even- 
ing. The office fire was bright, and in- 
spired cheerfulness ; every man had his 
pipe; and there was no temptation to go 
out of doors, for a cold, raw wind was 
blowing, and there was a slight fall of 
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snow. About six o'clock Todd, the ship- 
broker — * Captain Todd' as he was still 
called — c^me from an inner office and 
said : 

"*I'm afraid Fll have to dismiss you, 
my lads, as it is time to shut shop. I 
suppose/ turning to Captain Larrissey, 
*you have been keeping them all alive 
here, skipper.' 

** * Ah, my lad,' said Larrissey, ' did I 
tell you about my last passage to Cork?* 

" ' No,' laughed Captain Todd. 

" * Well, you know how hard it was 
blowing,' began the story-teller, 'when I 
started from the Koads, and ^" 

" * Oh, 'tis too late now,' interrupted 
the shipbroker. * You're a wonderful 
man, I know. No wonder the hair is 
falling off your head. Look here, now. 
Captain Jack, are you game to take up 
a chaUenge ? ' 
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"'What about?' 

"*Well, it's just this. There is a jfine 
south-easterly breeze blowing. Your ship 
will be loaded to-morrow night, and Til 
bet you a ten-pound note you don't eat 
your Christmas dinner in Cork. You 
have eight days to do it.' 

" ' Phew ! ' whistled Larrissey contemp- 
tuously. * I suppose you want to have 
a laugh at me. Why, there's nothing to 
prevent me from having my Christmas 
dinner in Cork, except that I may get 
over there before forty-eight hours are 
over, and if I get the coals out quickly,. 
I'll be back to eat it here.^ 

"A general guffaw greeted Larrissey's 
boast — it is easy to amuse coasting skippera 
when there is a comfortable fire in front 
of them — and Captain Todd, who had at 
first offered to make the wager merely 
for a joke, now grew vexed at being 
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laughed at, and, pulling two five-pound 
notes from his pocket, said : 

" * Come, Tm in earnest ! * 

" * Done I ' replied Larrissey. * Til draw 
ten pounds on my freight to-morrow and 
back that,' pointing to the notes. 

'* The following evening the Redundant 
was towed out of the West Dock basin, 
and, to Captain Todd's astonishment, the 
brigantine went straight to sea. He had 
calculated that the commander of the 
Redundant would, as was his wont, spend 
a couple of days getting out to the 
Koads, and would then bring his ship to 
anchor, and remain about a wpek in 
Cardiff, until shame and a few telegrams 
from his owners drove him to sea. 

" The south-easterly breeze lasted until 
the Redundant was abreast of Lundy, 
and then the wind died away and a 
-dense fog crept up. 
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"Captain Larrissey's ship was nearly 
as old and as lazy as himself, and it had 
taken her about eighteen hours to travel 
with a fair wind from Penarth to the 
mouth of the Bristol Channel, consequently 
it was about sunset when the fog began 
to envelop the brigantine. 

"Larrissey had exhibited extraordinary 
activity in getting his craft out of dock 
and to sea; but the strain on his mental 
and physical energies had been* so unusual 
that a violent reaction set in ere long, 
and when the skipper came up from his 
bunk to interview the fog, he felt too 
lazy to give any instructions about altering 
the ship's course. 

" ^ I think the wind is from the nor'erd 
and aistard now, skipper,' said the mate, 
Flaherty, 'that is, whatever little wind 
there is of it/ 

"'Oh, let her rip, bad luck to itl' 
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responded Captain Larrissey in a melan- 
choly tone, as he prepared to descend to 
his state-room; ^give me a hail when the 
fog clears oflF/ 

"Next day the fog seemed to have 
increased in density, so the skipper was 
in a very ill-humour. His crew con- 
sidered him ^one of the most knowledge- 
able captains afloat or ashore,* and Larrissey 
would not wish, for w^orlds, that they 
should think otherwise. Therefore he was 
now in terror lest he should have to 
declare that he had no notion where his 
ship had drifted to. ^It's bad enough,' 
he reflected, *to lose a ten-pound note 
and a good Christmas dinner at home, 
but Fd rather lose them a dozen times 
over than confess to my crew that I don't 
know my own bearings.' 

" The next day the fog showed no sign 
of lifting. ^ Did ever mortal man see the 
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like of this ? ' reflected Lamssey. ' I sup- 
pose the next thing we'll hear is the bump 
of the forefoot on a rock I'm a persecuted 
man, I am/ 

" On the fourth day the atmosphere 
was perfectly clear, but Larrissey was now 
almost as badly oflf as ever. There was 
neither sextant nor quadrant aboard the 
Redundant, and even if he had either 
instrument the worthy but ignorant skipper 
would not have been able to take the 
sun. 

" ' What's to be our coorse now, skipper ? ' 
asked the mate, entering the captain's 
state-room. 

"* Flaherty,' replied Larrissey from his 
bunk, * I must confess to you that I don't 
know from Adam where we are. 'Tis as 
like as not we're in the Bay of Biscay 
now; and, judging from the rowl of the 
sea, it wouldn't at all surprise me if 

VOL. L H 
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Gibraltar was the next land we got a grip 
of; but, for Heaven's sake, Flaherty, don't 
let on to the crew about my ignorance/ 

"Then, a sudden inspiration seizing the 
commander of the Redundant he started 
up in bed and cried out : 

" * Flaherty, rob the harness cask I ' 

" * Arrah, what do you mane ? ' asked 
the mate. * Is it dramein' you are ? ' 

"*Do what I tell you, Flaherty. Stow 
all the beef and pork here in my state- 
room — unknown to the men, mind you — 
and then maybe you'll know what's in my 
mind/ 

" * 'Tis losin' the little bit of sense you 
have, you are,' muttered the mate, as he 
left the state-room to execute the orders of 

■ 

his chief. 

"The sailors were soon afterwards sum- 
moned to the cabin, and their skipper 
addressed them thus : 
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*' ' It goes to my heart, my lads, to tell 
you all that we sailed from Cardiff very 
short of provisions, and Mr. Flaherty in- 
forms me now that the harness cask is 
quite empty, so you must only make the 
best of a bad bargain, and try and get 
along on vegetables and hard biscuits until 
some ship heaves in sight, and then, my 
lads, we can barter some of our coals for 
beef and pork. Go on deck now, men, 
and keep a good look-out for a strange 
sail, for that's the only chance left to us/ 

** There was a good deal of ugly grum- 
bling to be overheard after the skipper's 
speech ; but when Larrissey pathetically 
observed, * Sure, boys, it's as bad, if not 
worse, for your old skipper. Don't you 
all know how fond of my grub I am ? ' 
the crew seemed pacified a little, and went 
on deck to reconnoitre. 

During the afternoon a strange sail 
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hove in sight, and about three o'clock the 
Redundant was alongside an American 
barque and, after duly relating his sad 
tale of short supplies. Captain Larrissey 
exchanged a quantity of coals for a week's 
provisions. 

" After the exchange had been negotiated 
Captain Larrissey, his arms folded on the 
top-gallant rail, carelessly asked the Yankee 
skipper : 

" * Where are you bound to ? ' 

" * Plymouth,' replied the Yankee. * Guess 
we ought to sight English land before the 
sun goes down, eh?' 

" * How's your reckoning ? ' 

'* * Well, we calculate we're about sixty 
miles west of the Lizard, and we're steer- 
ing east and by south just now. How do 
you make it ? ' 

** * Ah 1 you're about right — near enough, 
at any rate/ condescendingly replied 
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Captain Larrissey, after a short pause. 
^Near enough; but if you'll be said by 
me you'll put your ship's head just a trifle 
more to the s'uth'ard The sky looks all 
s'utherly,' waving his hand vaguely, for 
he wasn't yet certain where tKe south 
really lay. 

'* ' Much obliged. Where are you 
bound ? ' 

" * Cork, my lad ; Cork. It's about 
square yards for me with a southerly 
wind — east -south-east wind is your course, 
if you'll be said by me ; and keep a sharp 
look-out. You'll soon pick up the land, 
if you pay attention to what I'm telling 
you — east-south-east ? * 

" * Thank you. Dirty weather, isn't it ? * 
** * Shocking ! We've been knocking 
about for days in a fog, and I'm fairly 
choked. Safe voyage. Mind now, east- 
south-east I ' 
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"The ships then parted company, and 
Larrissey was in high glee.- He had 
obtained the requisite information as to 
his whereabouts -without allowing the crew 
to perceive that he had ever been confused 
or alarmed ; and his wager with the Cardiff 
ship agent was almost as good as won. 

"As soon as he had consulted his com- 
pass, and had taken a long look at the 
sky, he made up his mind that a southerly 
wind was really brewing, so he ordered the 
Redundant s yards to be squared. When 
the men came down from aloft their skipper 
informed them that a good supper awaited 
them in the cabin — ^in coasting ships of the 
Redundant school the sailors usually get 
their meals aft — and while the hungry 
crew were rapidly consuming the welcome 
victuals Larrissey remarked : 

" * What a nice, agreeable fellow that 
Yankee skipper was ! None of your bounce 
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or tall-talk about him — a man quite after 
my own heart. But wasn't it the mercy 
of Heaven that he fell in with a smart, 
knowledgeable skipper like myself ? There 
he was, boys, steering straight for destruc- 
tion — he'd be atop of the Land's End 
before midnight, perhaps lose aU hands 
and the ship, if the wind freshens to-night 
— until I gave him his coorse fair and 
square. I suppose the poor fellow lost 
his way in that dirty fog; and you may 
all thank your stars it is Jack Larrissey 
that's sailing the old Redundant^ or maybe 
you'd be all on your beam ends in the 
Western Ocean by this time, perishing with 
cold and hunger.' 

*' * You're a wonderful man, you are, and 
no mistake/ chuckled Flaherty, the mate. 
*And there's your wager with the CardiflF 
man as good as gold, for the sails is full to 
bustin' this minute of a dead fair wind.' 
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" * FIl say good night now, boys/ yawned 
Captain Larrissey, *for I am fairly wore 
out with anxiety of mind. Give me a hail, 
Flaherty, when Ballycotton is in sight/ 

" The skipper was hailed about noon the 
foUowing day, and before night the brigan- 
tine had dropped her anchor in the pleasant 
waters of the river Lee. So Captain 
Larrissey won his wager, ate his Christmas 
dinner in Cork, and was deemed by his 
crew a more * knowledgeable ' man than 



ever/' 
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THE 

YAM OF THE UiniUCKY TAR 

THE TEIALS OF PETER JENKYNS. 



Peter Jenkyns was bom under an unlucky 
planet. At least such was the verdict 
pronounced by his acquaintances ere the 
time had come when it was iiecessary for 
him to choose a profession. 

He was only fourteen when this all- 
important period in his career arrived. His 
father had been lost at sea when Peter was 
about ten years old, and his mother did 
not long survive her husband. Peter waa 
then handed over to the care of his only 
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surviving relative, an elderly bachelor uncle, 
whose temper was as sour as his purse 
was long. Peter's uncle, Isaac Jenkyns, 
had made most of his money at sea, by 
what means few could tell, but smuggling, 
blockade running, and even the slave trade 
were darkly and fearfully hinted at by his 
neighbours. Indeed, some of old Isaac's 
enemies had been heard to declare "that 
sailing under the black flag" had not a 
little to do with the retired seafarer's 
wealth. 

Isaac Jenkyns was about fifty-eight years 
of age when he undertook the guardianship 
of his nephew. He had not the slightest 
wish to perform this act of ordinary Chris- 
tian charity, but it was represented to him 
that the boy was utterly destitute, and 
"really, for appearance's sake, it would 
be better to save him from the streets 
or the workhouse." 
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Peter was accordingly informed that he 
was to look upon his uncle, with whom, 
prior to his mother's death, he had never 
exchanged a word, as his future protector. 
He was sent to a good boarding school, 
his worthy uncle's parting words ringing in 
his ears : " Better make the most of your 
opportunities, youngster ; at fourteen you'll 
have to shift for yourself, as I had to do 
in my day." He was a very small boy for 
his age when he went to school, and at 
fourteen he seemed to have grown no taller. 
There was every promise, indeed, that he 
would never reach the standard of five feet,. 
a promise which time faithfully fulfilled. 

Isaac Jenkyns was tall, broad-shouldered, 
and muscular. He did not look within 
ten years of his real age. There was a fire 
in his eyes and a colour in his cheeks 
which desert most men at his time of 
life, and his iron-gray hair and whiskers 
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gave one no notion of the flight of sixty 

winters. He lived in the small fishing 

^^ * 

village of Whiterock, which was built at 
the mouth of a broad river. Up and down 
this river sailed and steamed ships of every 
class and nationality to and from the great 
seaport of Saltpoint, s6me ten miles distant 
from Whiterock. A pier of moderate di- 
mensions sheltered the fishing fleet of 
Whiterock, and on the seaward end of 
this pier a lighthouse stood as a guidance 
for the ships bound for Saltpoint harbour. 

The village of Whiterock was situated 
in a semi-circular hollow, surrounded on 
all sides, save where it faced the sea, by 
black-looking cliffs rising sheer in some 
parts to a height of fifty or sixty feet 
Why the place was called Whiterock it 
would indeed be hard to determine, but 
probably it was the result of some abo- 
riginal perversity in matters of nomen- 
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clature. The village had a south-western 
aspect, so it was favoured with the rays 
of the sun for the greater part of the 
day. However, there was a compensating 
evil ; the southerly and westerly gales had 
full play through the village. 

''The old captain," as Isaac Jenkyns 
was dubbed by the villagers, did not live 
in the hollow. He owned a house on 
the high land above, about a quarter of 
a mile inward from the cliflFs. A clump 
of fir trees here had in some mysterious 
manner succeeded in weathering the fury 
of the storms, and, in the shelter of the 
trees, Jenkyns had built himself a com- 
fortable dwelling-place. 

There was a wonderful view from Pros- 
pect House. From the front, which faced 
almost due north, could be seen the head- 
land at the opposite side of the harbour, 
a good deal of Saltpoint river and the 
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surrounding country through which the 
river wound its way, and the great ocean to 
the eastward. The site had been selected by 
Isaac Jenkyns on account of the view, for 
he had both an hereditary and an acquired 
affection for the sea. At fifty-five he felt 
he was growing too old to sail a ship, 
and like most tars of his years and expe- 
rience acute rheumatism had marked him 
for its own. From Prospect House he 
could level his binocular at many of the 
ships still commanded by his old friends 
and his old enemies, sometimes a ship in 
which he held an interest himself, and 
watch with eagerness their manoeuvres in 
the oflfing for making a safe descent on 
the harbour. 

" Well, youngster," he said, as Fater sat 
down to breakfast, the morning after his 
return from school, " I hope you have 
profited by my advice when parting from 
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you about three years ago. Have you ? 
Speak up, boy." 

" Yes, uncle," replied the lad, timidly. 
" I think I have done my best." 

''Very well; we'll know all about that, 
by-and-by. Have you made up your 
mind what you are going to do with 
yourself? Eemember, you'll get but one 
chance from me. I'll give you a fair 
start; map out your own course, but 
mark me, there is to be no putting back 
to port once you have tripped your anchor. 
Are you to be a soldier, or a sailor, or a 
parson, or a farmer, or do you want to 
learn a trade? Come, look alive there." 

"Please, uncle, I'd like to go to sea." 

"The very worst thing you could 
do, boy. Your father was never out of 
trouble afloat, and finally was drowned 
^t sea. Your grandfather, who lost every 
penny lie possessed, trafficking in ships. 

VOL. L I 
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sailed out of this harbour one morning 
and was never heard of afterwards, and 
the only thing puzzles me is that Fm not 
in the workhouse, or at the bottom of 
Davy's locker myself. However, if your 
mind is made up. Til not say nay. You 
can go aboard my barque, the Staghound^ 
next week. She is loading at Liverpool 
for New York. She is to go from New 
York to New Orleans, and then home, 
with cotton, to the Mersey. If the sea is 
your fate, you can't do better than join 
her. ril get you a rig-out in Saltpoint 
to-morrow." 

Peter travelled to Liverpool with his 
uncle the following week, and was in- 
stalled as an apprentice on board the 
Staghoiindy commanded by Captain Walter 
MacDonald, a hard-featured, matter-of-fact 
Scotchman. 

''Look after the lad, MacDonald," said 
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Peter's uncle, as the three stood on the 
quarter-deck together. "But mind, no 
nonsense — no owner's nephew, or any of 
that rubbish; see he does his work^ and 
roughs it like you and I had to rough it 
when we were boys." 

Peter was in a condition of mind when 
such an introduction as this had no effect 
upon him. He was excited and enthusi- 
astic about his new life. As a chUd he 
had often visited the brig which his father 
commanded, and upon two or three occa- 
sions he had been taken for a short voyage ; 
but he had never before set foot in such 
a splendid vessel as the Staghound. He 
looked at her great white decks, which 
seemed lost in a vista of chains and run- 
ning gear, and new canvas for'a'd ; and 
gazed aloft at the network of ropes, and 
at the bright spars glistening in the sun- 
light. He crept up a small wooden ladder 
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by the bulwarks and stared into the dirty- 
waters of the dock, and had visions of the 
great ocean beyond. Then, seeing his uncle 
and Captain MacDonald were engrossed in 
some conversation, evidently not relating 
to himself, he wandered for'a'd where the 
sailors were busy clearing up after taking 
in cargo and preparing for the voyage. 

Isaac Jenkyns did not miss the boy for 
about ten minutes; then looking around 
and not seeing him on the quarter-deck 
he asked the captain : 

" Where is that brat gone to ? " 

Captain MacDonald pointed to the foretop 
where Peter had managed to climb. 

" Come down out of that, at once," 
roared his uncle, making a speaking trum- 
pet of his hands. "We want no d 

tomfoolery here ; you'll get plenty of that 
work by-and-by — more than you bargain 
for, maybe." 
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Peter rapidly clambered down the rat- 
tlings and hurried aft. 

"Don't you mind the old man, young 
fellow," whispered a good-natured sailor, 
as Peter tremblingly trotted along the 
decks. " He's only a-blowing off steam. 
He always blows off a bit of steam when 
he comes aboard, but we pays no atten- 
tion; 'taint in our articles. Cheek him, 
you young beggar." 

It is needless to say he did not pay any 
attention to the piece of good-natured 
advice which his sailor friend had wound 
up with. By the time he reached the 
quarter-deck, Isaac Jenkyns was again 
too deep in conversation with Captain 
MacDonald to pay any heed to his nephew. 

Peter seated himself on a bench which 
bordered the cabin skylight, and again gave 
himself up to the full delight of dreaming 
about his approaching voyage. After about 
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half-an-hour, his uncle turned towards 
him and wished him a gruff good-bye.^ 

** Don't mind seeing me ashore, Mac- 
Donald, and don't let that youngster run 
wild about the decks. Good-bye, and a 
quick voyage to you " — and Isaac Jenkyns 
went ashore, waving a salute with his 
right hand to the crew, who had collected 
amidships. This was the last Peter saw 
of his uncle. 

" Well, my lad," said Captain MacDonald, 
*' I hope you'll like your berth — that uncle 
of yours is rather a rough sort of diamond, 
but he means well, I suppose. I guess I 
shouldn't like to sail under him though. 
Mr. Jansen, that's the first mate, will show 
you your berth, and you'd better get your 
sea togs on, and be ready to lend a hand, 
as we are shifting out of dock at daybreak 
to-morrow. I believe you know a little 
about sailoring already. I was slightly 
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acquainted with your father — a good sea- 
mau, but deuced unlucky ; he was always 
in some mess or other. I say, Mr. Jansen, 
take this youngster in tow, and make those 
lazy rascals for a'd look alive about our 
shore moorings. Have all the crew shown 
up?" 

" Yes, sir ; they're all aboard." 

'' All sober ? " 

" Well, nearly all. There are just two 
of 'em a little sprung ; but they're lying 
down below, and they'll be as fresh as paint 
in the morning. Now then, my boy, follow 



me. 



Jacob Jansen was a big, burly, kind- 
hearted Dutchman about thirty-five years 
of age. Although a foreigner, his long 
residence in England, or rather in English 
ships, had worn away almost every trace of a 
foreign accent. He was enormously strong, 
and was one of the most active and hard- 
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working sailors afloat. The master of a 
coasting ship in which Jansen had once 
served as mate had been heard to declare^ 
" Well, Fm blessed if Jansen isn't better 
than a patent winch ! " He was a favourite 
with the forecastle rather than with the 
cabin or the owners. His independence of 
spirit ofiended the commanders, his brusque- 
ness and entire absence of polish offended 
the owners. He held a first mate's cer- 
tificate, and had twice failed to pass the 
examination for master in the foreign trade 
— his want of '* book learning," as he con- 
temptuously called it, operating against him. 
The next morning all was bustle and 
confusion on board the Siaghound. She 
was towed out of dock and down the 
Mersey, and as the wind was from the 
south, the captain engaged a steam-tug 
to help his ship down the St. George'^ 
Channel. The wind veered round to the 
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eastward as the Tuskar was approached, 
and when the tug-boat let go the Stag- 
hound's hawser every inch of canvas was 
ordered to be unfurled. Peter went aloft 
with the men and was busy helping to 
unfurl the main topsail when the lashing 
of a foot-rope parted, and the unlucky 
youth fell on the deck, close to the main 
hatch. A stay had providentially broken 
the fall, but poor Peter was carried aft 
with a broken arm, and the loss of twa 
of his front teeth. 

Captain MacDonald, prefacing the remark 
with a good round oath, muttered : " He's 
beginning it early. I suppose ill-luck runs 
in the blood, like any other disease. I 
wish to heaven old Isaac hadn't sent him 
aboard this craft, anyway. I'd as soon 
see a flock of Mother Carey's chickens 
in our wake as one of his father's sons, 
on board a ship of mine." 
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The first mate, when he discovered that 
Peter's arm was really broken, carried the 
lad into the cabin and put him carefully 
into his bunk. He extemporised some 
rough-looking splints and encased the 
injured limb in them, then he washed 
the blood from Peter's face and gave 
him a stiff dose of brandy. " I think 
he'll do now, sir," he said, coming on 
deck and addressing the captain. "I've 
made as neat a job of him as I could." 

For a fortnight Peter was unable to 
move from his bunk, and all the time 
he suffered great pain. The stuffy air 
of the cabip. added to his sufferings, and 
whenever the captain did pay him a visit 
— which was a rare occurrence — his brutally 
unsympathetic manner did not tend to make 
Peter more comfortable. The first mate, 
however, saw that he was not neglected in 
any way, and, but for him, it is probable 
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Peter's troubles would have ended for ever 
with his first trip in the Staghound. 

While Peter lay disabled in his bunk 
the barque had been making rapid progress 
across the Atlantic. Strong, favourable 
winds had filled her white sails since the 
tug had parted from her in the St. George's 
Channel. She was fast nearing the American 
coast, when one morning Peter heard an 
unusual commotion on deck. His berth was 
situated oflF the cabin in the first mate's 
state-room, an apartment measuring about 
twelve feet by eight. It was a wonderfully 
neat-looking mate's state-room. Mr. Jansen, 
though utterly reckless of his personal 
appearance, kept his sleeping apartment 
almost as bright and cheerful as a lady's 
boudoir. The floor was scrubbed every 
morning, and once a week the room was 
washed fi'om top to bottom. It would, 
perhaps, have been no harm if Jansen had 
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devoted some of the attention which he 
paid to the cleansing of his room to his 
face and hands^ which seemed encased in 
a permanent coating of tar and dirt. 

The morning when Peter was aroused 
by the rapid tramp of feet, by the shout- 
ing, and by the monotonous clank of the 
pump rakes, he saw one of the " or'nary '* 
seamen scrubbing the floor underneath 
him. 

" What's the matter, I wonder ? " inquired 
young Jenkyns. 

" Blest if I know," said the sailor, " unless 
weVe sprung a leak, and they are working 
the pumps with a will; still, that ain't 
likely, considering we only came off the 
gridiron after a thorough overhaul about 
two months ago. Perhaps some of our 
crowd for'a'd is having a row with the 
skipper ; and that ain't likely neither. I'll 
run on deck and see." 
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Suddenly, Captain MacDonald was heard 
rushing into the cabin. 

"Best look alive," he shouted, **if there 
is anyone here. The ship's going down ! " 

The ordinary seaman threw away his 
scrubbing-brush and opened the door 
leading into the cabin. 

"There's no one aft, I think, skipper," 
he cried, "excepting myself and the lad 
inside." 

"Oh, dang the lad!" replied Captain 
MacDonald, who was hastily getting together 
a bundle containing his valuables. "It's 
his cursed ill-luck has brought this disaster 
about, Fll swear. Look alive. There's one 
boat going over the side already," and 
together the pair flew up the cabin stair- 
case. 

Peter shouted for help and scrambled 
into the cabin as best he could, but 
apparently no one was coming to his 
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assistance. He succeeded with diflficulty — 
for he was stiU in great pain and very 
weak — in mounting a few steps of the 
cabin staircase, when he saw the welcome 
figure of the first mate at the head of the 
staircase. 

Mr. Jansen descended and without 
saying a word, caught the boy in his 
arms and carried him on deck. ** Don't 
be alarmed," he whispered, when they 
stood on the deck, "you and I will stick 
together. That craven-hearted skipper of 
ours went off in the second boat, but I 
am not going to desert my old ship 
so long as there is a man alive in her." 
Only four of the crew were now left in the 
Staghound, and they were getting a yawl 
over the side as quickly and carefully as 
was possible. 

The ship was fast settling down. Already 
her decks were under water, and the men 
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had to move about amidships with the water 
over their boots. 

*'Now then, Mr. Mate/' they shouted; 
" here we go 1 Come along, quick ! " and the 
boat was safely hoisted over the bulwarks. 

The weather was calm, the wind having 
gone down during the night, so there was 
not much difficulty in launching the yawl 
safely. Jansen, carrying the boy in his 
arms, was the last to leave the ship, and 
the crew had only time to pull away 
about fifty boats' lengths from the sinking 
Staghound ere the quarter of the barque 
disappeared with a swift rushing motion, 
and her bow rose out of the sea showing 
the forefoot and part of the keel ; and then, 
with a roar, like that of a great cataract, 
the Staghound, carrying her broad flapping 
canvas and her mUes of cordage hissing 
through the waters, was lost to sight for 
ever. 
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When the whirlpool created by the 
foundered vessel had partially subsided, 
Jan sen ordered the crew of the boat to 
pull back, in case anything amongst the 
strange medley of wreckage, which now 
strewed the sea, might be of use to 
them. 

They were fortunate enough to pick up 
^ small cask which yas found to contain 
fresh water, and as they had a sack in 
the boat half-full of hard biscuits Jansen 
<;onsidered they could hold out for a week, 
when no doubt some passing ship or steamer 
would heave in sight. The two boats which 
had left the Staghound first were now 
nowhere to be seen. Unlike the boat 
on which Peter found himself, they had 
been furnished with sails and were doubt- 
less, with the aid of oars and canvas, 
making rapid progress westward. 

Jansen decided upon shaping a south- 
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westerly course, as he considered they 
would fall in with land soonest in that 
direction. There were only two oars in 
the boat, and these the four sailors took 
in turns, Jansen steering by the aid of 
a small compass and with an extem- 
porised rudder, formed of the sliem sheets 
of the boat — in the confusion a proper 
rudder had been forgptten. They pulled 
away with a will until nightfall, changing 
oars pretty frequently. Occasionally Jansen 
took an oar, one of the sailors coming 
aft in his place. As the darkness increased 
the wind increased, and the sea rose. Peter 
had been placed in the bottom of the boat, 
on the top of the biscuit sack, but as the 
water was now coming freely over the bows 
and at either side, he had to sit on the 
aftermost thwart as best he could. One 
man was now told off to bail the boat, 
and Jansen, coming aft from his oar about 

VOL. I. K 
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midnight, found that the sailor in whose 
temporary charge were the rudder ajid 
compass had fallen asleep and had allowed 
the stern sheets to slip from his grasp; 
indeed the exhaustion of the day's work 
was beginning to tell upon all the crew 
of the yawl, and it was decided to divide 
the four sailors into two watches, two in 
each watch. The first mate was peculiarly 
gifted in one respect, he could do without 
sleep for at least three days and show no 
signs of exhaustion. His duties were now 
of a manifold character : he had to instruct 
the two sailors, who were steering with the 
oars, he had to bail the boat, and he had 
to look after Peter. Daybreak brought 
that physical and mental relief to the 
occupants of the yawl which is perhaps 
known only to those who have passed a 
bad night upon the treacherous sea. The 
oars were taken in and the biscuit sack 
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and water cask were broached. The biscuits 
were found to be for the most part saturated 
with salt water, and they made the crew 
ravenously thirsty. It was with difficulty 
Jansen could keep them from the water 
cask. 

For ten days the StaghouncPs boat 
sighted neither land nor ship. The third 
day Peter began to develop feverish symp- 
toms; the fourth day he was delirious. 
The fifth day one of the sailors, in a 
frenzy, stabbed Jansen, who was trying 
to keep him from the water cask. For- 
tunately, he wounded him only in the 
hand. The sixth day the same sailor, 
whose knife the first mate had flung over- 
board, snatched a knife from the belt of 
One of the other sailors, and made a 
second attempt on Jansen's life. This 
time a desperate struggle ensued and the 
madman fell backwards over the gunwale 
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of the boat. It was impossible to rescue 
him^ as the sea was high^ and it was with 
difficulty the men at the oars could keep 
the boat's head to the sea. On the eighth 
day two of the remaining sailors " went '* 
for each other with knives, and one of 
them succeeded in flinging his adversary 
into the Atlantic. Then, in a frenzied fit 
of remorse, the survivor jumped over the 
side himself. 

Peter remembered nothing firom the 
fourth day in the open boat until he 
awoke in the fore-cabin of a Transatlantic 
mail-steamer, and saw the figure of the 
first mate alongside his berth. 

"You're better now, youngster, ain't 
you?" said Jansen. "We'll be in New 
York in another twelve hours, I hope, and 
ril get you into hospital. I'm going to 
keep on here myself, as they're short of 
a hand." 
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Five weeks afterwaxds Peter came out 
of hospital and succeeded in getting a 
berth in a ship bound with grain for the 
United Kingdom. He was in an utterly 
destitute condition, and still rather weak. 
However, after a few days at sea, he felt 
almost as strong and as hopeful as when 
he had sailed from Liverpool. He had 
made inquiries in New York for his pre- 
server, but he could learn nothing beyond 
the fact that the kind-hearted Dutchman 
had sailed from the Empire City, before 
the mast, in the steamer Milwaukee. Of 
Captain MacDonald and the remainder of 
the Staghound^s crew he failed to obtain 
any tidings. 

The ship in which Peter sailed from 
New York called at Queenstown for orders, 
and here Peter deserted, and walked to 
Whiterock, a distance of over a hundred 
miles by road. He had no money, and was 
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obliged to b^ his way, sleeping one night 
in the bam attached to some friendly 
£urmer's dwelling, another night in a hedge 
by the roadside. After a fortnight's tramp 
he arrived, footsore and exhausted, in 
Whiterock and learned that his unde had 
died a month previously, leaving him by 
his will one thousand pounds, to be paid 
upon Peter's reaching the age of twenty- 
one. In the meantime no provision had 
been made for him, and only that a 
fisherman in Whiterock, who had known 
Peter's father and sailed under him when 
a young man, took compassion on the 
boy, it is probable he would have famished 
within sight of Prospect House. The 
fisherman owned a trawler and gave Peter 
employment in her, and a bed in a loft 
in his own cottage. 

Young Jenkyns soon grew tired of life 
in a trawler, and after a month's drudgery 
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he determined to go to Saltpoint and seek 
employment in a ship there. 

He reached Saltpoint about ten o'clock 
one morning and found his way to the 
Custom House. The place was crowded 
with sailors, as the crews of some large 
ships were that morning being paid oflF, 
and fresh articles of agreement were being 
entered into. Outside the Custom House 
thirty or forty men lounged, most of them 
leaning against the walls, or the railings 
which protected a portion of the walls, 
and all were indulging in tobacco in one 
form or another. Some had pipes in their 
mouths, some cigars, and others were 
chewing the weed. In the long passage 
which, led to the shipping master's office 
on the ground-floor, another group of 
seafarers was collected. The tars forming 
this group lounged about and talked, or 
swore, or were buried in thought. There 
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was no laughing nor merriment, for sailors 
seldom indulge in laughter within the 
sacred precincts of a Custom House. Occa- 
sionally a gruflF voice might be heard 
shouting : " Hold your jaw there, will 
you, or else you'll have to clear out/' 
The owner of this voice was a stout, red- 
faced man who possessed the privilege of 
writing *' O.D.O." (out-door officer) after 
his name. Every two or three minutes 
a little man dressed in black cloth gar- 
ments and wearing a blue cloth hat with 
a peak, walked briskly along the haJl, 
scanning the countenances of the sailors 
there; and if he did not see amongst the 
interior crowd the man he was in search 
of, he went outside the door and shouted : 
John Vaggers," or "Morgan Jones," or 
Patrick Flaherty," as the case might be. 
Then one of the outside crowd knocked 
the fire from his pipe, or ejected the 
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tobacco plug from his mouth, and entered 
the shipping master's office to sign articles. 
The man in the black clothes and peaked 
hat was an outdoor licensed shipping 
master, who mediated between captains 
and crews. 

Peter joined the throng congregated 
outside the Custom House, and inquired 
if anyone knew of a berth that would 
suit him ; but most of the sailors here 
were strangers to Saltpoint and could give 
him no information. "Just hang round 
here for an hour or so," said one, "and 
ask the shipping master." 

Peter walked about the quays of Salt- 
point until after twelve o'clock, and then 
he got an opportunity of speaking to Martin 
Commins, the shipping master, the weight 
of whose work was over early that day. 

"Do you know of any berth here that 
would suit me, sir ? " inquired Peter. 
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Commins eyed the youth with some 
curiosity. " Ever at sea before ? " he asked. 
Yes, sir, a couple of voyages. ** 
Got your discharges ? " 

" No, sir. My first ship foundered and, 
and " here Peter blushed and stam- 
mered, remembering he had deserted his 
second ship. 

" Deserted I you young blackguard, I 
suppose. What's your name ? " 

'* Peter Jenkyns." 

"Jenkyns! Are you any relative of 
Captain Philip Jenkyns that was lost some 
four or five years ago, or of old Isaac of 
Whiterock ? " 

"Philip Jenkyns was my father, sir,'* 
replied Peter, timorously, dreading the 
shippmg master's wrath on account of his 
desertion. 

" Put it there, youngster," said Commins, 
spitting on his palm and offering his hand to 
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the lad ; '* put it there, my sonny. Many's 
the good turn your father did me, and Td 
be no man if I didn't help a son of his. 
Can you reef and steer, my lad ? " 

" Oh, yes/' 

"Well, I'll put you aboard the Alpha^ 
a bully little brig. She's going out of 
here in ballast to the Bristol Channel, and 
will be sailing foreign from there. Will 
two pound ten a month as an ordinary 
seaman suit your book?" 

"Indeed it will," replied Peter, "and 
I am ever so grateful to you." 

"Don't talk of that. Ill get you a 
month's advance if you're short of cash, 
and you can settle my fees out of that, 
my lad." 

Peter signed articles on board the Alpha 
next day, and the brig was towed down 
the river the same evening and went to 
sea. She had a good run to the Bristol 
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Channel, and Captain Pascoe, a Comish- 
man, decided upon putting into Swansea. 
Here the ballast was discharged, and the 
Alpha took in a cargo of steam coal for 
Eio de Janeiro. She was a brig of four 
hundred tons, classed A 1, and fitted up 
as neatly as a yacht. 

The Alpha made a quick passage to 
"Eio," as the seafaring folk term it, and 
loaded there a cargo of bone ash for London. 
Peter was delighted with his ship, and he 
began to cherish a hope that his hereditary 
ill-luck had deserted him, until the day 
the Alpha was discharged, when, running 
along the deck, he stumbled over a rope 
near the comyns of the forehatch, and 
tumbled into the hold. He broke his right 
leg this time, and had another long " spell " 
in hospital. The bone was not very care- 
fully set, and henceforth Peter walked with 
a shght limp. 
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Nothing daunted by his misfortunes 
Peter went to sea again, and for five or 
six years met with mishaps and accidents 
of various natures. When he was twenty- 
one he could boast of having fallen over- 
board at sea at least half-a-dozen times ; 
of having tumbled from aloft four times ; 
of having fallen into ships' holds four times ; 
of having been shipwrecked twice; of 
having been once on board a vessel loaded 
with steam coal when the cargo exploded ; 
and of having broken two front teeth, and 
an arm, and a leg, in the service. 

And now, with the thousand pounds 
left to him by his uncle, he decided upon 
buying a ship. With this intention he 
visited Liverpool, and entered the office of 
a shipbroker to whom he had been recom- 
mended. At a desk in the office a man, 
evidently the master of some foreign-going 
vessel, was signing some papers. He looked 
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up as Peter entered, and young Jenkyns 
instantly recognised his old friend, Janseiu 
The Dutchman at first did not recog- 
nise Peter, whose appearance had altered 
considerably since his voyage on the 
Staghound. 

"Mr. Jansenl" cried Peter, excitedly, 
*' don't you know me? — Peter Jenkyns — 
the Staghound !^^ 

" What 1 little Peter I Blest if it ain't. 
Why, youVe grown quite a man. Blest 
if rd ever know you with that hair on 
your face " — Peter had succeeded in growing 
a small beard and moustache — "And how 
*are you, and what have you been doing 
with yourself ever since ? Let me think — 
it's going on for seven years since I put 
you into the hospital at New York. Well, 
Peter," said Jansen, after some conversation 
about each other's adventures during the 
seven years gone by, "I'm a full-fledged 
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skipper at last. I passed my examinatioii 
twelve months ago, but just now I haven't 
got a ship. I had a row with my owners 
a few days ago, and I chucked up the 
biUet." 

" I'm glad to hear it, skipper. I'm going 
to buy a ship, and I'll have to get a captain 
for her, and go as mate myself, as I haven't 
got my ticket yet. You'll take my new 
purchase in hand, won't you ? " 

" Are you as lucky as ever, eh ? " 

"Just as lucky, Mr. Jansen — I can't get 
into the trick of calling you Captain Jansen 
yet." 

"Then take a fool's advice and let the 
sea alone. Put your bit of money in a 
marine store, or a ship chandlery, or some- 
thing that way. Besides, 'tis a poor craft 
you could buy for a thousand quid, my boy, 
a very poor craft, except you want to go 
into the coasting trade.'' 
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''Oh, I mean to look out for a handy 
barque that will be good enough for the 
timber trade, and after we make a bit of 
money on her we can sell out and buy 
a new craft," said the sanguine young 
man. 

"Leave it alone altogether, if you'll be 
said by me. Ill-luck at sea never deserts 
a man. That's my experience, at any rate. 
Why, you could buy a small pub. for your 
thousand, and make a nice quiet fortune 
ashore.' 

"You won't dissuade me, skipper. I've 
made up my mind to be a shipowner." 

" More fool you, then. By-the-way, I met 
our old skipper, MacDonald, a few years 
ago. His crowd were picked up by a 
homeward-bound ship. It's my firm belief 
he scuttled the Staghound. I heard she 
was over-insured. The rascal was master 
and owner of a large American fore-and- 
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after when I met him. I believe he's 
doing a tidy bit of cigar smuggling in 
her. Your uncle left him about five 
thousand pounds." 

"I never heard of that," said Peter. 
"Indeed, I could learn nothing of his 
affairs beyond the fact that one thousand 
was my share, and, to tell the honest truth, 
I don't care much about handling his money 
at all, but it is better I should have some 
of it, I suppose, than let it go to the 
Queen." 

Peter soon saw for sale a ship that 
suited his fancy. She was a New Bruns- 
wick built barque, of eight hundred tons, 
and she seemed to be a smart craft, and 
in good condition. He learnt that her age 
was fifteen years, and her . selling price 
twelve hundred pounds. After some nego- 
tiation between Peter and the broker, in 
whose care the Cordelia was, the vessel 
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changed hands for nine hundred and fifty 
pounds, cash. 

It was now late in March, and Peter 
succeeded in getting about three hundred 
tons of coals and iron on freight for 
Quebec, and with this cargo, or part of 
a cargo, the Cordelia proceeded down the 
Mersey in charge of Captain Jacob Jansen. 
Off Holyhead she got into collision with 
an inward-bound ship, and Captain Jansen 
was compelled to bear up and seek a haven 
inside the Holyhead breakwater. Peter's 
ship was found not to have sustained much 
damage, but the other vessel had been 
seriously injured, and it was estimated it 
would cost upwards of three hundred 
pounds to repair her. Peter was almost 
in despair. There was very little doubt 
that his ship was in fault, and he knew 
he would be ruined if he defended the 
impending lawsuit and lost it. Arbitration 
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was suggested, and finally the owner of 
the Cordelia consented to pay to the 
owners of the injured craft one hundred 
and eighty pounds, the sum fixed by the 
arbitrators. He raised two hundred an 
mortgage, and, with this heavy weight on 
his future, started once more on hi3 ont- 
ward voyage. 

The Atlantic was crossed safely, but 
in sailing up the St. Lawrence the Cordelia 
gronnded. ' 

''By heavens I* said Jansen to the 
owner, when the Cordelia, with some 
help from the shore, was floated off, " you 
must clear out of this ship, or else I must 
clear out. I wouldn't tempt Providence 
again with you on board; and you inow 
I'm not a very superstitious man. Look 
here, Peter, IH pay yon ten pounds a 
month if you promise to live ashore and 
let me sail the ship for you, and m put 
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aside another ten every month towards 
paying off the mortgage. You have suffi- 
cient confidence in me, I think, to know 
I'll keep the barque in thorough repair, 
and if there are any extraordinary profits, 
you may take your davy I'll deal fairly with 
you — only in the name of all that's right 
and proper, go ashore, and live ashore ! " 

Peter Jenkyns agreed to this odd pro- 
posal. He felt cowed at the persistency 
with which his hereditary ill-luck dogged 
him, and he determined to give up the 
sea, though not without a great struggle. 

When the Cordelia was discharged in 
Quebec, Jansen chartered her for a cargo 
of deals for the Tyne, and when she was 
ready for sea he quietly insisted upon the 
owner's walking ashore. "Not even the 
voyage home will I hear of your making. 
Pay for your passage in a steamboat if 
you want to leave Quebec." 
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The unlucky seafarer had to submit, and 
in a month he found himself in Saltpoint^ 
where he determined to reside. For eight 
years Jansen sailed the Cordelia with un- 
varying good fortune. One year he was 
able to pay. Peter a bonus of a hundred 
pounds, in addition to the monthly arrange- 
ment. The mortgage was paid off at the 
end of the first two years, and Jansen had 
been able to expend a large sum on re- 
fastening and re-decking the barque. Early 
in the eighth year, he fell in with an 
abandoned ship, loaded with mahogany, 
and the owner's share of the salvage 
came to over eight hundred pounds. At 
the end of the eighth year the Dutchman 
fell ill, and had to give up the sea for 
a while. He recommended Peter either 
to lay the ship up for a few months, or 
to get a master for her, until he, Jansen, 
should be able to take charge again ; but 
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Peter was utterly sick of living adiore, 
and was delighted at having another 
opportunity of tempting the fates. He 
had, during his residence in Saltpoint, 
secured two prizes which gave him an. 
additional importance in his 9wn and in 
other people's eyes, namely, a good wife 
and a certificate for master in the foreign 
trade. 

It was late in the year when he took 
command of his vessel in Ardrossan. The 
weather was very boisterous when he 
started from that port, and he was obliged 
to put into Belfast Lough the next mom- 
ing for safety. As soon aB both anchors 
were down he went ashore in one of the 
boats, intending to return in a few hours. 
In Belfast he met some nautical friends, 
and it was nightfall before he could get 
away to join his ship. The gale had been 
increasing in strength all day, and at dusk 
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it blew a whole hurricane. Peter was 
unable to put off to the Cordelia, and had 
to remain ashore, watching with anxiety 
his property tossed about by the wind and 
the sea. Towards midnight it was so dark, 
and the sea mist was so thick, that it was 
with diflSculty he could distinguish the 
anchor light of the barque. He listened, 
terror-stricken, to the roaring of the gale, 
and no inducement could make him take 
shelter from the weather. He heard from 
time to time that vessels in the Lough 
were dragging their anchors, and that 
already three had gone ashore a little lower 
down. He felt that the same fate would 
only too soon attend the Cordelia, and 
about two o'clock, the mist having cleared 
away a little, he could see that something 
unusual had happened to her. She was 
floundering about in the Lough in a help- 
less manner, now rushing forward witli a 
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drunken reel, her lee-scuppers under water, 
her masts shaking and her cordage rattling ; 
now pulling herself together, quivering like 
a terrified horse, and then sliding back- 
ward almost without a tremor. At length 
the Cordelia's stem touched the ground, 
and, with a terrific roar, she bounded out 
of the water and heeled over. 

" There ain't a "penny insurance on her," 
sobbed Peter. "I hope the poor crew 
are safe/' 

The crew had fortunately abandoned the 
barque when her starboard cable had parted. 
Had they perished it is probable that some 
of their relatives would have wreaked ven- 
geance on the unlucky commander, for he 
had taken most of the sailors with him 
from Saltpoint to Ardrossan, assuring them 
that he was convinced his misfortunes on 
the high seas were at an end. 

When the wreckage was sold by auction 
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Peter returned to Saltpoint and found he 
was possessed in all of a little over a 
thousand pounds. He determined now to 
buy a public-house, and most likely he 
would have made money in it, but he 
foolishly christened it "The Ship," and 
paid a large sum to a local house-painter 
for the sign — a supposed portrait of the 
lost Cordelia. It might have been the 
portrait of any other barque, but Peter 
had Cordelia painted in small black letters 
across the pea-green sea. 

*' The Ship " was not a brilliant success, 
but for a dozen years the proprietor con- 
trived to exist and to bring up a &mily 
of four boys and six girls. At the end 
of twelve years he found he could no longer 
keep "The Ship" going, and for the first 
time in his life he drank heavily. When, 
after a few months, he was brought back 
to the path of rectitude and sobriety, his 
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creditors sold him up, and Peter was obliged 
to join a coasting ship in the capacity of 
mate, for no shipowner would entrust the 
command of a vessel to him. The wages 
he received as mate were barely sufl&cient 
to keep his family from starvation. His 
two eldest boys ran away to sea, one at 
the age of fifteen, the other at the age of 
fourteen. 

Even in the humble capacity of mate 
of a coasting brigantine Peter's ill-luck did 
not desert him, and after a few voyages it 
was difficult to find crews who would sail 
with him. Ere he was fifty he found it 
impossible to get employment at sea in 
any capacity, and only that his old friend 
Jansen came to his assistance he would 
have been compelled to end his days in 
some charitable institution. Jansen settled 
upon him an allowance of a hundred pounds 
a year, liaying he had no family himself. 
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and he had made a good deal of money 
in the Coi^delia. For two or three years 
Peter Jenkyns was absolutely dependent 
upon Jansen's generosity, and would prob- 
ably have had to remain so until the Dutch- 
man — now fast approaching the allotted 
span, but still "hale and hearty, and fit 
for another ten years of it," as he declared 
to Peter — was no more, had not the situa- 
tion of Harbour Master of Saltpoint become 
vacant. Peter Jenkyns applied for the 
post, and wag fortunate enough to be 
elected; and as Harbour Master of Salt- 
point the unlucky old tar, who had never 
once been guilty of a mean or dishonest 
act, ended in port, quietly and uneventfully, 
his ill-starred career. 



THE LANDLUBBER'S YAENS. 



THE LAroLUBBER'S YARJ^TS 



NAUTICAL PBBILS, 



"Nautical Perils*' seem to wear a fio^ 
bidding and unpleasant aspect ; But a 
certain class of nautical perils is occasiooDH 
ally attended • with an unique dement of 
humour. No doubt a similar element 
could be discovered in many of the acci- 
dents which occur on terra Jirma, but it 
is only a thorou^-paced "old salt" who 
could do justice to the subject. 

A "landlubber" views the deep with 
eyes of a different kind from those with 
which he gazes at things purely terres- 
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trial, just as the sailor will often see 
little to laugh at in the most amusing 
(to a landsman) sea yam. It would 
probably be found on inquiry that the 
sailor, when ashore, frequently chuckles 
over " Perils of the Street " which would 
give a shareholder in an Accident Company 
a fit of the blues ; or in his snug fo'c's'le 
laughs until the teaxs stream down his 
weather-beaten cheeks as he reads the 
record of a " Shocking Railway Collision." 
Many, no doubt, have heard the story of 
the tar who, whUe his ship was laying-to 
in a gale under close-reefed canvas, ex- 
claimed, "What a dreadful time the poor 
folks ashore must be having — slates blow- 
ing off the houses, chimney-pots tumbling 
down by the score, umbrellas turned inside 
out — ^'tis something awful to think of it ! " 

Most of the details of maritime mis- 
adventures which I shall attempt to give 
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an account of were, in the cases which 
did not come under my personal observa- 
tion, related to me, not with a view to 
evoking merriment, but with the inten- 
tion of creating in my breast feelings of 
sympathy, indignation, or horror. 

With every shipmaster to the manner 
b om there exists no positive nor comparative 
degree when his craft is the topic of 
conversation. Her qualities are, in some 
respect at least, superlative. If she is not 
the swiftest ship afloat, she is the strongest, 
or the steadiest, the easiest on her gear 
or the lightest on her ballast, the tightest 
or the best-looking, or she keeps the best 
cabin. In fact a shipmaster will tell you 
that his ship is the slowest or the leakiest 
in the world rather than steer clear of 
superlatives. This is an invariable rule. 

It was once my fortune to know a 
master mariner, whose ship was ^^the 
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htUtt cl her haM aAoatJ^ He 
ezehable man aboat ewajibmg, but iam 
excitabSity knew no bounds vben the 
failing powen of his Teasel woe called 
into qneation. Upon (xie oecaoon be mas 
standing on the pieifaead of a certain port; 
watching his idol moYing oat of dock, 
when the master of a neighbooting Yankee 
etipp^ addressed him : 

**8sLj, youVe been bragging to no eaA 
aboat jour sailing. Fm going down 
Channel this tide. There's a nice wh<de- 
sail breeze nearly dead aft. Now 111 give 
your tarnation tab a topsail^ and lick her 
into a cocked hat.'' 

This was too much for my excitable 
friend. ''Clap on every inch of yoor 
canvas, you lubber/' he cried, ''and 111 
show you what sailing is! By heavens^ 
I wiUI If I don't put you hull down 
before sunset, 111 scuttle my ship I Get 
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ahead now ! You'll be .out of dock before 
me; and look out for the Tiger — ^that^s 
all!" 

The Yankee proceeded down the Channel 
in gallant style, closely followed by the 
challenged craft. Every available yard of 
canvas was put into requisition, and never 
did the crews of racing yachts settle down 
to their work with greater energy and deter- 
mination. The master of the Tiger stood 
on the fore-deck alternately shouting his 
orders to the sailors, and straining his eyes 
after the ship ahead. Gradually the Tiger 
gained upon her rival, until at length she 
came within easy hailing distaijce. 

"Gret out of my road, you cursed 
Yankee ! " roared the excitable skipper. 
" Steady your helm 1 " to the man at the 
wheel. " Get out of my road, or by 
heavens I'll run right into you ! " — and 
he did. Fortunately no lives were lost, 
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but it took some hundreds of pounds to 
put the damage to rights. 

Seafaring people of the old school were 
as a rule utterly reckless. They would de- 
liberately face a gale, though they were well 
aware the timber underfoot and the canvas 
overhead were " fair-weather timber and fair- 
weather canvas." A skipper would shave a 
rock or a sandbank as neatly as if he were 
a skilled whip turning a sharp comer. He 
would almost lie in wait for an approach- 
ing steamboat ; and if you expostulated 
with him, and implored him to be a little 
more cautious, he would inform you with a 
contemptuous jerk of his thumb in the 
direction of the steamer, " It's her business 
to get out of my road." In fact, he would 
prefer a collision rather than give way an 
inch to his hated rival. 

As an instance of recklessness worthy of 
a native of Texas, there is a story told of 
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the master of a schooner — an Irishman, 
of course— who "tripped his anchor" in a 
roadstead one stormy evening. His less 
harebrained companions, upon inquiring in 
Heaven's name what was he about, where 
was he bound to in the face of such a gale, 
received the reply, beUowed through a pair 
of homy fists : 

" Hell, or Cork ! " 

And this sort of nautical impiety reminds 
me of ' an anecdote of another shipmaster, 
who was never known to address, in time 
of danger or tribulation, the higher powers. 
This marine freethinker was once " drop- 
ping" his ship down a river, with the 
assistance of a pilot. In turning a comer 
the vessel approached the shore much more 
closely than was comfortable for those on 
board. For one moment it was a case of 
" touch and go," the jibboom strack a pro- 
jecting cUff, bent almost in two, and 
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instantly regaining its normal conditioo, 
sent the ship clear of the dangerous comer 
like an arrow firom a bow. The pilot and 
the captain were in ecstasies. 

" 'Tis a bully spar," said the former, " but 
you ought to go down on your knees, 
skipper, and thank Providence for your 
miraculous escape." 

"Well, I do not know so much about 
that," replied the mariner, who hailed from 
a northern Welsh port, "but indeed I do 
thank my good jibboom." 

A number of the " accidents of the seas, 
rivers, and navigation" are due to a cause 
for which it would be rather diflScult for 
htraian ingenuity to discover a remedy* 
This cause is a combination of recklessness 
and irascibility. Kecklessness (some of 
course would use the term fearlessness) 
is, perhaps, a natural outcome of that 
constant warring with the elements which. 
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falls to the lot of every seafaring man. 
Irascibility is a characteristic more pro- 
nounced with those who trade coastwise 
than with those who are engaged in the 
foreign trade. Short voyages cause the 
skipper more hard work and more trouble 
with shore folk than long voyages. The 
coasting captain's mental and physical 
faculties are almost constantly "on the 
rack," that is if he is conscientious and 
a moderate drinker. His short spell at sea 
is merely a watch (for the beloved glare 
of the lighthouse, or the dreaded flame of 
the swift-sailing steamboat), or a vision 
(of lee shores and lowering skies), between 
a nightmare and a nightmare. The night- 
mares are the mooring of his ship, the 
discharging of one crew and the hiring 
of another, perhaps an unpleasant interview 
with the owner, the hiring of labourers 
to load and unload his cargo, the search 
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for a freight, the repairing of saik and 
running gear, quarrels with harbour masters 
or dock officials, the shifting of the ship 
from one berth to another and numberless 
other troubles which would make a list 
as long as a tow rope. It would be strange 
then if a uniform evenness and serenity 
of temper were distinguishing characteristics 
of the coasting master's manner. His trials 
and tribulations afloat and ashore would 
sour the temper of an Evangelist. 

The recklessness of the seafarer does not 
desert him when safe in port. Ashore, 
in his cups, he entertains a peculiar dis- 
regard for his own money, or for "the 
owner's" money, should he be a full-fledged 
master mariner entrusted with the ship's 
income. I have heard of a worthy but 
vinous skipper who drew his freight after 
the discharge of the ship'^ cargo, and was 
observed, shortly after leaving the con- 
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signee's ofl&ce, kneeling down by the side of a 
sewer-grating. Charity, or perhaps curiosity, 
prompted a fellow-skipper to approach him 
and ascertain if it were a fit of religion, 
or merely drunkenness and incapability that 
caused the genuflection. He discovered 
that it was not exactly either the one cause 
or the other. The kneeling tar held in 
one hand a paper bag containing his freight 
in gold, and the other hand was employed 
in dropping one by one the sovereigns 
through the grating. Another master 
mariner once **got on the spree," and the 
agent for his ship telegraphed for the owner, 
as he had learned that most of the freight 
was being rapidly converted into malt-, 
liquor. The owner, who did not live very 
far off*, arrived in what may be described 
as a towering rage at the port where his 
ship had discharged her cargo. "The 
villain 1 " he cried ; " I suppose there's 
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no use crying over spilt milk, or spilt 
whisky for the matter of that; but Fll 
frighten the scoundrel's life out by appear- 
ing suddenly when he is in the midst of 
his orgies, and then I'll prosecute him 
for fraud." He learned that his worthy 
steward spent all his waking and a good 
deal of his sleeping hours in the tap-room 
of a pubUc-house, surrounded by a formid- 
able gang of 'long-shore men whom he plied 
vigorously with drink. The shipowner 
found his way to the place of public 
entertainment, and burst into the tap-rpom, 
expecting to create consternation. The 
shipmaster was seated at the head of a 
loaoig table doing the honours to a crowd 
of "jolly good fellows." " Hallo, govemorr' 
he cried, when he saw the white, vicious- 
Iboking £eu^ of his employer, ^^ I'm glad to 
see you, 'pon my song; I'm glad you've 
fyismd your way here. Sit down and make 
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one of us — no ceremony here — ^name your 
tipple!" 

Another "long-shore and liquor" yam 
will illustrate the saying that there is 
a special Providence which protects the 
drunkard; to which the rider might be 
added, " especially if he be of the nautical 
persuasion." 

I was standing one evening on the deck 
of a brig, which had just discharged a 
cargo, and was being prepared to receive 
another freight. A tipsy sailor was loung- 
ing about the ship, and in an evil moment 
he approached the open hatchway. He 
suddenly staggered, and fell backwards 
into the empty hold. In a few minutes 
he was hoisted on deck; and, in common 
with the others on board, I expected to 
find he had been killed. The depth of 
the hold was over fourteen feet, and the 
imfortunate man had fallen right across 
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the iron-bound keelson — ^the dorsal ridge^ 
if one may so call it, of the ship. All 
were agreeably surprised to see that, 
though stunned^ he was beginning to 
recover consciousness. I sent at once for 
a doctor and a pint of brandy. The brandy 
arrived first, and the injured man swallowed 
most of it before the doctor appeared* 
Then he cased his mind by giving vent 
to a string of very robust oaths. The 
doctor ordered a stretcher to be procured, 
and the sailor was conveyed to an hospital 
I heard every day that he was progressing 
most favourably; but I was more than 
surprised, in a little over a week, to see 
him on board the brig again, looking not 
much the worse for his accident, and 
smelling strongly of rum. 

''You had a miraculous escape," I said. 
**I hope you will take a little more care 
of yourself for the future." 
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** That's all right, governor," he replied. 
"I'm hard up now, and I'm game for 
another back tumble if you'll stand another 
nip of brandy." 

Leaving recklessness aside I may be 
pardoned, I hope, for presenting an instance 
of irascibility. 

The most irritable seafaring man I ever 
encountered was the commander of the 
Nautilus^ a clipper schooner of about two 
hundred tons. When first I met him, 
warm and young, he would relate the most 
highly-spiced yams concerning the speed 
of his ship, and it was actually dangerous 
to assume an incredulous air, or hint in 
the most delicate manner that he was an 
unmitigated liar. Later on in life he was 
obb'ged to take command of a very dull 
craft called the Troubadour i and having 
been always accustomed to a ship that 
could do her ten or twelve knots an hour 
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in moderate weallier, iJie transfer to a ship 
whose top speed in a hurricane was six 
or seven knots oompletely sonred his aheady 
dangerous temper, and rendered him the 
most satomine, the gloomiest, and most 
misanthropical navigator that ever sailed 
the wintry main. 

On his first voyage in the dnll vessel 
he was beating np the English Channel, 
the wind dead in his teeth. It was bright, 
cheery, wholesome weather, but sunshine 
had no charms for the irascible skipper, 
who paced his narrow quarter-deck with 
the strut of a freshly-caged tiger. He had 
not long been beating about, when he 
observed another vessel creeping up towards 
him. Both ships were making short tacks 
in and out, but it was easy to see that 
the strange sail would soon overhaul the 
Trovhadour, and, irony of fate, the stranger 
was none other than the lively little NatUi- 
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lus. Slowly, but surely, the Nautilus 
lessened the distance between herself and 
the Troubadour^ until she was almost 
in a line with her. The Troubadour then 
reached in-shore with the wind a point 
or two in her favour, and the NautUus 
reached out, close-hauled on the wind. 
When meeting it is the duty of the ship 
having the wind slightly in her favour 
to give way to the close-hauled ship; 
and it is almost unnecessary to say that 
the rule of the road was never adhered 
to with fewer manifestations of good-will 
and poUteness than on this occasion. On 
the next tack the Nautilus met the 
Troubadour again, and gave way in 
turn. 

"Well^ yours is a slow craft!" shouted 
the master of the Nautilus. "Tm just 
playing with my vessel. I see I could 
sail round you without straining a lope* 
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yam« 111 just ease her a bit, and meet 
you on the next tack. Tia such a pleasure 
to see a man give way good-hnmoiuedly, 
like you do/' 

" Better keep clear of me ! " roared the 
commander of the Troubadour^ now lashed 
into fury. " If you come near my bows 
again, TU run you down as sure as there 
is a sky above us ! '' 

The Nautilus, however, took no heed of 
the warning, and on the following tack 
gaily approached the Troubadour, expect- 
ing, of course, to have another little joke 
with the " stem commander " as he passed. 

" Give way, give way ! " bellowed the 
Nautilus, as all on board saw they were 
getting rather too close to the other ship. 
"Give way, man! Give way!'' was the 
cry, an alarmed cry this time. 

" Damned if I do 1 " roared the skipper 
of the Troubadour, as he took the helm 
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into lis own hands ; and before the Nautilus 
could alter her course she found a strange 
cut- water imbedded three deck-planks deep 
in the vicinity of her fore-rigging, 

A tedious law-suit ensued ; but there was 
such a plethora of ** cross-swearing " that 
the master of the Troubadour came out 
of the ordeal without a stain upon his 
character or certificate. 

However, he was destined to bid a long 
farewell to his lazy craft before another 
twelvemonth had elapsed. He was sailing 
out of a harbour in company with a vessel 
belonging to a rival owner. As the breeze 
freshened he could see he was doomed to 
be distanced ; and as he reflected that in 
his former ship he could "walk away'' 
from this very Mary Jane which was now 
about to "walk away" from him, a flood 
of thought came o'er him which filled his 
eyes with tears. He could bear this state 
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^ Look heie, mes,* he aid to Ae 
^rngiTetlin eoned Trmhidoinr OM 
dianee! When we get nrand die Bexfc 
hod in the rhrer well have to mike a 
toek* If I can't cross that b^gai^s bauB ^ 
(pointmg contemptooufily towards Ihe hated 
Mary Jane), ''and take the wind out of 
her aails^ Tm blowed bat he may mn me 
down I Do you think I could ever hold up 
my head again if that fellow licked me % 
Get the boat over the side before we tack I 
If we don't weather him, damme if I don't 
go ashore and follow a plough ! " 

The crew, who could not make up their 
minds whether their skipper was mad or 
drunk, humoured him by getting the boat 
into the water; but when they saw him 
deliberately take the helm, and seek a col- 
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lision, they thought it was nigh time to 
mutiny. But the resolutiofn came too late. 

" Take to the boat, my lads I ^ cried the 
worthy skipper. " We'll never weather her ! 
The Mary Jane wouldn't give way an inch 
to save my life ; and he's on the right tack 
now — steady, men, we'll do it yet ! " as the 
two ships swiftly approached each other. 
" Never ! She's into us ! " he yelled. ** Over 
the side with you, men— quick ! " 

The Troubadour continued on her career, 
her stem just shaving the jibboom of the 
Mary Jane ; but no crew, no captain, stood 
on her sturdy decks. From the ship's boat 
they watched the deserted vessel sail blindly 
onwards, and seek an asylum on a friendly 
reef of rocks. She was afterwards towed 
oflf and repaired, the injuries sustained 
being, strange to say, very slight ; but her 
quondam commander never again made an 
^ntry in her official log-book. Most likely 
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he is now ploughing furrows other than 
those of the main, for I believe he adhered 
to his resolution of deserting Neptune for 
Ceres. 

Although, strictly speaking, "mud-pilots'' 
are not creatures of the deep, still their con- 
nection with seafaring life is so intimate 
that a tale of the perils of mud-pilotage 
may not be out of place here. 

Perhaps some little explanation is neces- 
sary concerning '^pilots and pilots,", for 
there are distinct gradations in the scale — 
the coasting, the licensed river, and the 
mud pilot. It is a matter for grave doubt 
if the licensed river conductor would allow 
his coasting brother to take precedence of 
him, but certainly both regard the mud- 
pilot as a creature of immeasurably inferior 
rank, socially, intellectually, and profession- 
ally. The son of a coasting or river pilot 
would not dream of contracting a m^saU 
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Uance with the daughter of a mud-pilot; 
nor would the son of a mud-pilot be pre- 
sumptuous enough, even in his cups, to 
aspire to the hand of the daughter of a 
coasting or river pilot. Again, if you are 
a seafaring man, or connected in any way 
with seafaring life, a mud-pilot will fear- 
lessly ask you for the price of a drink, 
whereas the most delicate and subtle tact 
has to be employed in forcing a liquor 
upon him of the coasting or licensed river 
ilk. 

The coasting-pilot takes charge of ships 
at sea (usually ships which sport three 
masts and double topgallant yards) ; the 
licensed river-pilot confines his peregrina- 
tions to the quarter-decks of crafts in 
pilotage waters; and the mud-pilot exer- 
cises his profession in places where pHotage 
waters exist no longer. 

The duty of the mud-pilot whose ac- 
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quaintance I once had the honour of 
making, was to conduct ships up a river 
to a place about a dozen miles distant from 
a seaport town. He was not the monarch 
of all he surveyed, as he could boast of at 
least two rival practitioners ; and of course 
it was his interest to do all in his power to 
damage the reputations, moral and profes- 
Bional, of his rivals, and secure for himself, 
by fair means or foul, the conduct of all the 
vessels he possibly could. On the average, 
three or four ships a-week proceeded up the 
river in charge of the mud-pilots ; but occa- 
sionally the vagaries of the weather would 
cause a number of crafts to be overdue ; 
and when a favourable change of wind took 
place it was not unusual to see almost a 
dozen little vessels riding at anchor, await- 
ing the assistance of one of the rival con- 
ductors before proceeding to their final 
place of discharge. As a general rule the 
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ships intrusted to my friend, who knew 
every square inch of the river, reached their 
destination safely in a tide or two; but when 
this extra pressure of work arose, a rather 
curious phenomenon might have been ob- 
served, namely, the occurrence of a series 
of accidents. Two or three of the ill-fated 
argosiea would be certain to find a tern- 
poraxy home about halfway up the river, 
in the mud or on a sand-bank. 

i 

My curiosity was aroused, and I deter- 
mined to discover the cause of the pheno- 
menon. I knew it was due to design rather 
than to accident, but I was unable to imagine 
the why and the wherefore. I consulted my 
pilot-friend, and in a moment of confidence, 
inspired by judicious applications of whisky, 
he disclosed the awful secret : 

"You see," he said, "times are so bad 
that a man must study things carefuUy in 
order to make both ends meet There ace 
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a lot of sliips, let ns say, waiting for pilots ; 
and^ of course, if I can get done with my 
ship sooner than the other two fellows — 2l 
bad lot they are, too, I may teU you — I can 
come back and take charge of a second 
ship before the other scoundrels are half 
over their journeys ; so I manage to put 
one or two of the little vessels in a soft 
handy spot up the river ; I am usually about 
three-parts * sprung ' before I can muster up 
courage for the job. ' Oh, I have a conscience, 
I can assure you, and wouldn't let hurt or 
harm come to anything in my charge for the 
world. They lay there, nice and comfortable, 
for a few days — just as safe as if they were 
in a dry dock — until the spring- tide floats 
them off. I take charge of them for the 
remainder of the journey then, when work 
is slack with me. I can earn as much as 
the other two fellows put together, just by 
studying matters in this way. It goes to 
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my heart though, if the tides are cutting, 
and leave the poor ships in the mud a week 
or so ; but then we manage to dig 'em out 
somehow; and there isn't a great deal of 
time lost after all. 'Twill be all the same 
in a hundred years, anyhow — here's your 
health." 

The history of the strange and mournful 
death at sea of Commander Augustus Winter 
may appropriately bring to a close this dis- 
sertation on the perils of the deep, and, in 
addition, may serve as a warning to those 
who, in time of illness or pain, think profes- 
sional advice and professional aid may be 
carefully ignored. 

Augustus Winter was a mortal possessed, 
from time immemorial, with an enormous 
belief in himself, and not wholly without 
cause. If he were to tell you the wind 
would come out from the nor'ad and 
east'ard before midnight with heavy squalls. 
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or that it would chop round to the sou'-west 
before daybreak, you might, with security, 
" make a book " on either of these events. 
So correct was he in his weather forecasts 
that, in his old age, he began to believe he 
was endowed with faU prophetic powers. 

Now, all this has very little to do! with 
the death of Augustus or the manner of his 
death, but it will afford an insight into the 
character of the man. He suffered much 
from toothache, but he had always treated 
himself successfully for the ailment. Hia 
recipe was," Take of thin marline six or seven 
yards ; secure one end of the marline firmly 
round the mainmast of your ship, and make 
the oth^ jend fast to the erring tooth ; walk 
gently backwards until the line is nearly 
taut ; then close your eyes and suddenly 
fall backwards, always taking care that the 
deck behind you is swept clear for action.'' 

Captain. Winter always followed out his 
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own recipe to the letter, and with most satis- 
factory results ; for at the age of sixty-three 
his lower jaw was quite unencumbered with 
teeth, and his upper jaw could boast of but 
a soUtary stump. Feeling a slight £ace-a<5he 
one dark night at sea, he determined to do 
away with this solitary stump, and accord- 
ingly he proceeded to follow out the rules 
and regulations laid down in his own recipe. 
Unfortunately, he omitted to attend to the 
final clause, and, in his backward career, his 
head came in contact with an old block 
which lay unheeded on the deck. 
He was buried at sea with honours. 
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YARU" OF "CAPTAm TOM:" 



THE IRONY OF FATE. 



Ik the good old times, ere the present 
Merchant Shipping Act was contemplated, 
ere Mr. PlimsoU took up the cudgels for 
the sailor, ere steam had become a mighty 
power on the deep, was bom Captain Thomas 
Yaggers, or, as his Mends invariably called 
him, "Captain Tom." At the time of 
which I write, Captain Tom was set down, 
in his articles of agreement, as "aged sixty- 
five ; » but he looked fully fifteen years 
younger. Most of his maritime career had 
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been spent before the mast in foreign-going 
ships ; but when his years and his occa- 
sional attacks of rheumatism rendered him 
unfit for long voyages, he adapted himself 
to the coasting trade, and joined a small 
schooner called the Polly in the capacity 
of first, and only mate ; and after a few- 
voyages he was invested with full com- 
mand. Captain Tom could neither read 
nor write, and to him were the accepted 
laws of navigation a dark and subtle mys- 
tery. He knew how to reef and steer as 
well as any man, and he was a good judge 
of the weather ; but beyond this, the cap- 
tain never knew, nor wished to know, any- 
thing farther. He carried his love of 
ignorance so far, that he was once heard 
to remark, " Td rather a good stout straw 
than all the compasses afloat." How the 
worthy skipper contrived to think that a 
straw could inform him as to the where- 
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abouts of the poles it is not for me to say ; 
but no doubt he believed in the old adage 
which declares that *^a straw best shows 
how the wind blows," and it is probable 
Captain Tom depended upon the stars for 
further enlightenment. The only mechani- 
cal maritime contrivance which he .did pin 
his faith to was the patent log, for he was 
a true believer in sailing by " dead reckon- 
ing." " A fine invention that," he would 
observe, taking the patent log in his large 
aud dirty hands, and fondling it as one 
might fondle a pet kitten. ** A fine inven- 
tion I With that and the *Manx Almanac' 
a knowledgeable man might sail the world.'' 
The " Manx Almanac," it must be added, 
was his bible. He had, by some process 
known only to the illiterate, mastered the 
(to him) hieroglyphics contained in this 
nautical vade-mecum, and to the volume 
he pinned his faith afloat or ashore. 

VOL, I. 
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Captain Tom was a powerfully-built man, 
and a hard-working one to boot ; he could 
live comfortably without sleep for a week 
if occasion required, and no one had ever 
heard him grumble when the severest strain 
had been put upon his mental or phjrsical 
energies. Time had dealt easily with him, 
and at sixty-five he was as strong and as 
supple of joint as many a sailor of half 
his years. 

Shortly after he had received command 
of the coasting-schooner Polly, perhaps one 
of the oldest, and the least " tight, stanch 
and strong" of the ships belonging to the 
port from which the Polly hailed, he de- 
livered a cargo to a merchant whose com- 
mercial reputation- was not altogether above 
reproach. As soon aa the cargo was safely 
stored, the merchant closed his doors, and 
called a meeting of his creditors. 

Captain Tom went for his freight, but 
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found his consignee's premises barred and 
bolted, and the merchant, dreading a scene, 
denied the skipper of the Polly an inter- 
view. Captain Tom, like the skipper of 
the Hesperus, said '* never a word,'* but 
went on board his craft at once, lifted up a 
heavy kedge-anchor which lay on the deck, 
and slinging it gaily over one shoulder, 
walked ashore again. Arriving at the 
merchant's door, he shouted for admission, 
and as no heed was paid to his demand, he 
took the anchor from its perch, made a 
battering-ram of it, and burst open the 
door. 

" Pay me my freight, you villain ! ** he cried, 
trailing his anchor, the emblem of hope, 
behind him. ** Pay me my freight, or 111 
not be answerable for consequences I '* 

The aflBrighted merchant fell on his knees 
and begged for mercy ; but nothing, save 
the sight of gold, could appease the wrath 

o2 
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of the mariner. The merchant handed 
Captain Tom all the money he could find 
on the premises, and so got rid of the 
terrible intruder. 

But informations were soon after sworn 
against Captain Tom, and he had to pay 
very dearly indeed for his little freak. 
The owners of the Polly gave him notice 
to quit, and it was many months before 
the skipper succeeded in obtaining fresh 
employment. His next craft, the Sarah 
Jane, was almost as leaky and as ancient 
as the Polly ; but for Captain Tom the 
exercise of the pump-rake had no terrors. 
On his first voyage he found the Sarah 
Jane was rather eccentric in matters of 
leakage. At one time she would make so 
much water that both pumps had to be 
kept constantly going ; and at another she 
would **take up and be as tight as a 
drum/' which meant that the pumps had 
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to be tried only once an hour. To Captain 
Tom this phenomenon was unaccountable. 
He could readily understand a ship con- 
stantly making water, and, indeed, could 
see no reason why she shouldn't ; but " this 
game of hide and seek," as he called it, was 
too much for him. 

**rU put her on *the hard,'" he said, in 
an inspired moment, "and have a look at 
her. I'm sure it's in the scarf of the keel 
she makes the water." 

Mariners of the old school could always 
jBnd some excuse for a leaky ship. No 
matter if it were well known that she was 
leaky all over, from stem to stem and from 
keel to load-line ; no matter if the oakum 
could be plainly ohserved. falling out of the 
seams; still the shipmaster was certain it 
was " some private leak ; " and the scarf of 
the keel was a favourite vulnerable point* 

Captain * Tom put the Sarah Jane on 
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" the hard/' and, to his utter astonishment, 
discovered a small fish embedded halfway in 
the butt of one of the planks. But the skipper 
was not long in arriving at conclusions, 

" You see," he observed, picking the fish 
from its prison with a large jack-knife, "the 
suction of the water drew the fish in, and 
so stopped the leak, 'Twas the mercy of 
Providence that the hole was so large. If 
it happened to be a small leak, we might 
have all gone to Davy's locker; but a 
gurnet almost might squeeze his way in 
here." And, having comforted himself with 
this reflection. Captain Tom produced a 
stout piece of Cavendish tobacco from his 
waistcoat-pocket, and bit an extra-sized 
section off it. 

An ordinary mortal would have been 
terrified at the thought of making another 
voyage in the Sarah Jane, having taken 
even a cursory glance at her hull as she lay 
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on " the hard." But Captain Tom was not 
an ordinary mortal. He now felt actually 
proud of his charge. 

"A bully little craft/' said he. "Another 
ship would have gone down like a stone 
with such a leak as this in her," pointing 
affectionately towards the hole where the 
fish had been discovered. 

However, the career of Sarah Jane was 
destined to be soon over. The present 
Merchant Shipping Act came into operation 
rather suddenly, and one of Mr. Plimsoll's 
earliest victims was the ancient and leaky 
schooner commanded by Captain Tom. She 
was lying in the dock of a certain seaport, 
waiting her turn to receive a cargo on board. 
'^ The skipper he stood beside the helm, his 
pipe was in his mouth," when he observed 
two strangers leaping over the gunwale. 
One of the strangers approached Captain 
Tom, and said : 
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" Are you the master of this ship ? " 

"I believe I am," replied Captain Tom, 
lazily blowing a cloud of tobacco smoke to 
leeward. "My name is on the articles as 
sicL And who are you, might I ask ? " 

"I'm an ofl&cer of the Board of Trade 
under the Merchant Shipping Act, and I 
have been appointed to examine your ship. 
We have received information from a trust- 
worthy source that she is at present in an 
unsafe condition." 

Captain Tom did not hear the latter part 
of this sentence ; his mental faculties came 
to a dead lock at the awful words, " Merchant 
Shipping Act." Many a time for months 
previously had he discussed ashore Mr. 
PlimsoU and his proceedings ; but he had 
never been able to understand clearly the 
import of the new Act. He could not con- 
ceive that in a free country one man's pro- 
perty would be placed absolutely at the 
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disposal of another man or tody of men; 
and he had always declared with emphasis : 
" It's all only a big flare-up. You'll hear 
no more about this rascally PlimsoU Bill 
after a short spelL It's some Government 

dodge, believe me What ! come aboard 

a xnan's ship, and cut her to pieces ? Bah ! * 

He was now face to face with the enemy, 
and he felt utterly dazed. 

"Come, Captain," said the Board of 
Trade official, "we want to set to work. 
Tell one of your men to put a ladder down 
the main hatchway. We shall want to 
examine the hold after surveying the 
decks." 

Captain Tom turned slowly towards the 
hated intruders, a confused and helpless 
expression in his face, and cried : 

" Mr. Mate, put a ladder down the main 
hatchway. These gentlemen wish to see 
the hold." 
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The captain's first impulse had been to 
catch the "Board of Trade man" by the 
throat, and then fling him over the ship's 
side ; but he found he had not the heart to 
utter even an angry word. The blow had 
been too swift, too unexpected. He knew 
the Sarah Jane would not stand the test 
of examination. He dearly loved his craft, 
all her faults notwithstanding, and now she 
was about to be sacrificed under his own 
eyes. 

Laying down his pipe, he turned again 
towards the wheel, placed his folded arms 
between the spokes, and bent his head. 

Meantime the Board of Trade officers 
had not been idle. An ominous-looking 
instrument, known as a "pricker," had 
been pressed into active service. The 
o£Gicer who had addressed Captain Tom in 
the first instance dug the prickoir fiercely 
into several of the stancheons, interlarding 
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every violent eflfort with "As rotten as a 
pear ; as rotten as a pear 1 " At last the 
master of the Sarah Jane lifted his head, 
and shouted fiercely ; 

'* Go below 1 Go below, I say ; and don't 
let me hear you tearing my ship to pieces ! " 

Judging that examination on deck had 
been made, and perhaps influenced a little 
by the dangerous expression on Captain 
Tom's weather-beaten face, the officers 
picked up their weapons of offence, and 
walked in the direction of the main hatch- 
way. Captain Tom glared at them until 
their heads disappeared below the level 
of the deck, and then, with a great sigh, 
he resumed his former pose. A close 
observer could see that he was now 
trembling violently. For the first time 
since he had cast his fortune with the 
treacherous sea the tears trickled down 
his cheeks, and he sobbed like a child. 
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The Sarah Jane was in due course 
condemned, and the order went forth that 
the well-worn schooner was to be broken 
up. Captain Tom remained in her until 
there was no longer a covered spot where 
he might lay his head, and one dark 
evening he was rowed ashore from the 
wreck of the ship he had loved not wisely 
but too well 

Captain Tom had now reached an age 
when master mariners find it difl&cult to 
obtain berths of any kind, and he was 
obliged to ship as an able seaman, "by 
the run," in a collier bound to his native 
town. His spirit seemed utterly broken, 
and he might have been observed wandering 
listlessly about his native quays, seeking 
to address none of his former companions 
in arms, nor looking for emplojnnent in 
strange »phips. When he lifted his shaggy 
head it was only to glance curiously at 
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the sky. Some said the old skipper was 
getting light in the head ; others said 
it was a mixture of hunger and pride. 
At last some kindly disposed people 
offered Captain Tom the oflS.ce of porter 
in a charitable institution. To the 
astonishment of his seafaring friends 
Captain Tom eagerly accepted the offer. 
His duties were of the most simple kind ; he 
was to be boarded and clothed and receive 
a very modest weekly salary. There was 
only one condition in the bargain which 
Captain Tom seemed to grumble at, but 
he soon saw the wisdom of pocketing his 
pride. 

Captain Tom, as he was still called, 
flourished in his new berth. His temper 
improved, his general appearance improved, 
and he was occasionally observed carrying 
an umbrella. 
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"There's only one objection I have to 
make against my present quarters, and it 
is an objection I made in the &st beginning. 
You see, they have a private well sunk 
on the premises, and it's part of my duty 
to do a spell at the pump every morning. 
Now, when I takes that blessed pump-rake " 
— ^he could never be induced to call it a 
'* handle" — "in my fists of a morning, 
blow me, but I can't help thinking 'tis at 
sea I am once more in one of PlimsoU's 
pets. Sometimes I break out sweariDg 
and hoUering, and run the risk of getting 
my discharge from the owners — but 'twill 
all come right affcer a time, no doubt." 
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AMATEUR YACHTSMAN'S YARN 

MY VEEY SMALL SAIL-BOAT. 



Every sportsman, and for the matter of 
that every non-sportsman, has his own 
peculiar ideal of the height of enjoyment 
Some declare there is nothing can compare 
with hunting ; some that the man who can- 
not realise heavenly joys when he has a rod 
in his hand and a good trout stream in front 
of hiTY) must be a dolt ; some that they 
would ask nothing better, here or hereafter, 
than a good breech-loader, a well-trained 
dog, and a few birds to blaze away at ; 

VOL. I. p 
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others that driving a thorough-bred team 
affords excitement of an unrivalled nature. 

For my own part I know no joys equal 
to those which are to be found afloat, and 
cf all floating pleasures none are so plea- 
surable to me as to sit in the stem of a 
small sailing-boat, with the tiller in my 
hand, and a fresh breeze sweUing the white 
duck canvas. I say small boat deliberately, 
for in a yacht of large or even moderate 
dimensions there is not the sensation that 
you are monarch of all yon survey. Too 
naany hxoAa are required in a yacht^ and 
tiie division of labour is also a diviffloaof 
tiie enjoyment. As too many cooks spoil 
the broth, bo do too many people^ whether 
active or non-active, on board a sail-boat 
Bpeil tbe pleasure of sailing. 

In a small craft, say a three or five 
tonner, you are virtually the sole arbiter of 
your destinies. Moreover, your friends can- 
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not call you selfish and disagreeable for 
kaying liiem ashore bdiind yoit, for can 
jxm not plainlj demonsferate that the incon- 
venifinfia and want: of what the Board of 
Trade calls " proper accommodation " would 
outweigh the enjoyment? A couple of 
hands for'a'd — all the better if the hands 
are jolly and hearty, as well as able and 
willing — to attend to tiie. jib and foresail 
are sufficient, and sitting affc, tiller in hand, 
you can allow the mainsail pretty^ well to 
look after itseK 

For one who possesses any affection for 
salt or fresh water what can produce such 
keen exdtem^t as making short tacks in 
a small boat ? When the breeze is a stiff 
and a steady breeze, your sails are trimmed 
taut, your craft goes hissing through the 
waters, her lee gunwale almost under water ; 
and the steersman at such a time must be 
of a dull and passionless temperament whose 

p 2 
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nerves are not strung as tau,t as the main- 
sheet itself. When you are ready to go 
about, how anxiously you glance at your 
fore canvas ! How delighted you are when 
you see it shivering for an instant! and 
then, like a great sea-bird flapping its 
wings, you behold the jib fluttering and 
flapping, and round comes the boat's head 
in answer to the helm ; and next the main- 
boom and the mainsail fly over, and the 
sheets are made fast taut for another tack. 
And then you are free to indulge in a deep 
sigh, half of relief, half of unutterable 
delight. 

I remember well the first time I took 
into my own inexperienced hands the 
management of a small boat. For some 
inscrutable reason I decided upon placing a 
lateen sail in her — a triangular piece of 
canvas with the apex of the triangle point- 
iDg skyward at an angle of about forty-five 
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degrees. The lateen is a species of sail 
used, I was told by some old salt, because 
of the extreme ease and rapidity with 
which it can be lowered in squally 
weather. My boat measured about twelve 
feet in length and about four feet and 
a half beam. I started down a broad river 
with the wind slightly abeam, and as I sat 
in the stem and watched the boat gliding 
swiftly along — ^for the breeze was strong — 
I had a hazy notion that nature had des- 
tined me for a yachtsman, of no ordinary 
dexterity. The crew mustered two hands, 
all told, and my companion had about as 
much experience of sailing as inyself. He 
sat on a thwart, alongside which the mast 
was stepped, and held in his hand the 
halyard, our sole refuge in time of peril. 
Turning a bend in the river, I attempted 
to put my little argosy on the other tack, 
and at the same time a squall struck her. 
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It was dead low water at the time, and ibe 

■ 

foreshore was exposed on either side of the 
river for a width of about a hundred feet. 
I remembered nothing for a second or two 
after I felt the boat making a bound, like 
a salmon, out of the water, and then I found 
myself doubled up in the stem, and my 
boat safely docked in the mud about ten 
feet dfrom the river's edge. My *'mate" 
had gallantly stuck to his position, never 
relaxing for an instant his grip of the 
halyard ; he did not dream of letting it go 
until we were safely landed in the mud. 
We were obliged to remain in our dry dock 
for upwards of an hour, when the flood 
tide floated us once more. 

The lateen was condemned that evening 
by mutual consent, and the sail-maker was 
commissioned to cut it up for a mainsail. 
This was my first and my only experience 
of the lateen, and I should eertainly 
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hesitate before advising even my greatest 
€nemy to commence a course of self-taught 
sailing lessons with naught save triangular 
canvas. 

After some months I learned how to 
manage my foresail and mainsail fairly 
well — my boat was too small to bend any 
further extension of canvas, except occa- 
sionally a tiny jib — and I made many an 
excursion, often alone, down the river "where 
my first attempt at " sailoring " had ended 
so unpleasantly. These solitary voyages 
were, perhaps, the most deUghtful trips by 
water I have ever made ; although at times 
they resulted in discomfort and occasionally 
in disaster, but there was always a sowpqmi 
of enjoyment in the discomfort or disaster. 
Often I found myself some eight or ten 
miles down the rivBr, with hours of ebb- 
tide staring me in the face, and not a breath 
of wind, not even a solitary cloud, the 
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forerunner of a breeze, in the heavens. 
Often, in the dark, swift silent-footed 
steamers have come dangerously close to 
me, or rather I have drifted dangerously 
close to them. I remember once travelling 
a distance of a mile and a half, with the 
tide in my favour, in something over four 
good hours— the wind being strong, and 
dead in my teeth, and nothing resembling 
an oar in the boat. Fortunately my craft 
was as strong and steady as a rock, and 
answered her helm well, or in all pro- 
bability I should have been reposing long 
since in the bosom of Davy Jones, or 
whatever deity does duty for Davy on 
rivers. 

One adventure connected with my very 
small sail-boat is, perhaps, worth relating. 
On a summer's evening, in company with 
three friends whom I shall take the liberty 
of calling — ^for this occasion only — ^Tom, 
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Dick, and Harry, I started from home 
with the intention of making my first 
sea-voyage. It was rather a reckless under- 
taking, as we carried neither a compass nor 
a stock of provisions. In case the weather 
should turn out boisterous, it was our in- 
tention to seek shelter before nightfall 
inside one of the many little piers which 
were to be found on either side of the river 
ere it joined the sea. It was about twenty 
miles from our starting-point to the mouth 
of the river, and as the wind and the tide 
were favourable when we set our mainsail, 
we calculated on getting outside the harbour 
in two or three hours. Our chief anxiety 
was to spend a night at sea, fishing for 
mackerel The novelty of the experience 
would be equalled probably by the risk we 
should incur, but we were all young and 
foolish — almost a sufficient excuse for any 
silly or dangerous freak. 
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After we had sailed about halfway down 
the river the wind died away, the sky 
darkened, rain began to descend, and finally 
the wind crept up from a point which was 
directly against us, and increased in strength 
every moment. The tide was still in our 
favour, and as we now knew a little about 
sailing we battled manfully against one 
element with the aid of another. The 
wind, of course, caused the sea to rise, and 
ere long we found that although we were 
making some progress we could scarcely 
hope to get outside the harbour before 
nightfall. At ten o'clock it was quite dark, 
the weather was exceedingly " nasty," and 
a heavy sea mist hung about us. It would 
be low water at midnight, so we held a 
consultation; two of our number were for 
continuing the expedition, and two for 
bearing up and seeking shelter for the 
night. For an hour we wrangled in a 
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friendly fashion, still " beating " the bDat 
down the river, and smoking short day 
pipes. 

At last Dick, who had been lolling in 
what he called a " snug corner " in the bow 
of our boat, but which the " box of a sea " 
rendered occasionally very wet, and, to put 
it mildly, uncomfortable, came aft to take 
his turn at the tiller. 

"Where the devil," said Dick, "is 

lighthouse which we passed, all of a blaze, 
about an hour ago ? " 

We all looked in the direction where 
we fancied the lighthouse ought to be, 
but no light was to be seen. 

"Hang it," «aid Tom; "we have been 
losing ourselves like a lot of idiots idule 
we have been wrangling about bearing up 
or going to sea. The mist is as thick bb 
butter-milk. It strikes me we are in m 
pretty mess." 
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The river was some two or three miles 
wide here, so we were in a pretty mess. 

"There's one thing for it. We know 
the wind is blowing straight into the har- 
bour ; at least it was a few hours ago, and 
I expect it hasn't changed since. Take the 
mainsail off her, and run right before the 
wind with the jib and foresaU. That ought 
to bring us somewhere if we don't fall foul 
of a buoy or a rock." 

We ought to have been panic-stricken, 
but we weren't, and we ran before the wind 
for an hour, when, to our great relief, we 
beheld again the blessed-looking light from 
the lighthouse top. Guided by this, for we 
knew the harbour well, we were soon in 
safety behind a small pier, and having 
secured our boat we started for a village 
which was scarcely a quarter of a mile 
distant from the pier. 

" Strange there is no one abroad I " said 



* 
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Tom. "I was never here before at any 
time of the night but you could see a dozen 
land-sharks knocking about, wanting to 
* moor the boat, sir.' What shall we do- 
get a couple of beds at the pub. (or ^ hotel,' 
as they call it here), and make a fresh start 
in the morning ? " 

"Let's get a car and drive home, and 
come down again in the morning," suggested 
Harry. " There's sure to be only one bed 
here, and I don't believe in sleeping four 
deep." 

Tom's suggestion met with most favour, 
and he battered at the door of the "hotel" 
for a good half hour, but to no purpose. 
"Oh, don't let us die of cold and wet 
here!" cried Dick, for it still blew and 
rained. "Knock up the old jarvey, and 
make tracks for home." Home was a 
distance of eight miles by road. 

"Begor, gentlemen," said the jarvey. 
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when we did succeed in inducing him to 
make an appearance, '^ I wouldn't go ovcar 
that same eight mile of ground to-night 
for as many sovereigns as 'ud cover that 
hand/' extending a palm of herculean 
dimensions. We thought he would take 
a sum very far removed from the number 
of sovereigns which would cover the exten- 
sive area submitted for our inspection, 
but we were mistaken, and in half an 
hour we had covered^ on foot two good 
miles of the ground from the jarvey's 
dwelling-place. 

^ What the deuce is the matter with all 

the inhabitants of ? " said Dick. " No 

oae abroad-no shaking-up the people in 
Ijbe pub. — no coming to terms with the 
ownera of a broken-winded horse and a car 
ignorant of springs. We're like a batch of 
shipwrecked Ahasueruses." 

" By Jove ! " I cried, snapping my fingers 
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excitedly. " I know what's up — the murder 
last Sunday ! " 

The previous Sunday a man had been 
killed in a public-house row on the road we 
were tramping. A hundred pounds reward 
had been offered for the apprehension of 
the murderer, and it was supposed he was 
hiding in the fields waiting for an oppor- 
tunity of getting, under cover of night, 
into the seaport town from which we had 
started, and to which we were bound. 

'^That's itl" we aU cried. "How on 
earth did we forget it ? " 

"They say the fellow has still the gun in 
his possession, with which he shot the man/^ 
saidHarry. 

" Well, who cares ? He won't shoot ua, 
you may swear. Are you afraid?" aaked 
Tonu 

" Don't be a fool," said Harry. 

Suddenly — I shall never forget it — we 
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turned a sharp angle in the road, and four 
gleaming barrels barred our path. 

It is needless to say we drew up instantly. 

** Stand in the Queen's namel" said a 
clear voice. 

"Oh, dash it!" said Tom. "It's only 
some cursed policemen." He had a su- 
preme contempt for members of the Koyal 
Irish Constabulary. 

The rifles were grounded, and a sergeant 
of police stepped forward and scrutinized 
our faces closely. 

"Well, are you satisfied?" asked Tom. 
" Amn't I a good-looking chap, sergeant ? " 

"Account for yourselves," said the pre- 
server of law and order, " and none of your 
palaver, my young joker." 

"My dear fellow," said Tom, "this is a 
cold place to account for oneself. There's 
a pub. a stone's throw ofi*. What do you 
say if we had something hot there, and then 
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accounted for ourselves? We're all bond 
Jide travellers — worse luck." 

The sergeant, who was a good-humoured 
young man, acquiesced, and, accompanied 
by the four policemen and the four rifles, 
we adjourned to the place of entertainment 
and accounted for ourselves. 

" Good-night, sergeant," said Tom^, ^^ and 
I wish you the twenty-five pounds a man 
with all my heart." 

Laughing over our adventure we covered 
another mile of the dark, lonely road, and 
then we heard the sound of approaching 
wheels. In a few minutes an outside car 
drew up alongside us, and four more 
members of the Royal Irish alighted. 

" A fine night for a walk, boys," said one 
of them with a sarcastic laugh. (He thought 
his share of the reward already as good as 
lodged in the Post-Office Savings Bank.) 
"A fine dhry night," he continued, "and 
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a saysonable hour — which of ye is the 
man ? " 

*^Have a look," we cried. "We are 
anxious ourselves to have an unprejudiced 
opinion." 

Again we were subjected to a close 
scrutiny, and again we had to account for 
ourselves, which we did with satisfaction to 
the policemen. 

" An' ye didn't see a soul on the road ? " 
asked one of them, as we shook hands at 
parting ; " because we know for certain he's 
somewhere about here to-night." 

" Not a soul," said Harry, " except the 
other patrol, who nearly frightened my wits 
out." 

Five times we were . " arrested " on our 

■ 

journey home, and it was three o'clock A.M. 
ere we reached our destination. 

** Bad luck to ye," said the last policeman 
who caused us to halt, and who had sud- 
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denly emerged, solus, from behind an old 
tree at the outskirts of our town. " When 
I heard the tramp of your feet at such an 
hour of the night Tm blowed if I'd have 
taken ninety-nine one-pound notes for my 
prospects. Ill go home and go to bed, 
boys." 

It so happened, as we afterwards learned, 

that the homicide did reaUy reach the town 

» ^^ 

on the morning of our night attack. Per- 
haps from behind some friendly hedge he 
had chuckled over our encounters with the 
Koyal Irish. 

" My mates " and I have, however, made 
many attempts more successful at sea- 
voyaging. Once we performed a thirty- 
mile journey round the coast in a little 
over five hours, with the help of a four- 
knot tide most of- the way, fine weather, 
and a favourable breeze. Of course we 

Q 2 
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traversed more than thirty miles of water, 
having at one time to make a long reach 
out to sea — some five or six miles, we 
calculated. 

Going over the same course on another 
occasion Father Neptune and Father BoreaiS 
were not so propitious, and it took us two 
days to reach our destination, being "ship- 
wrecked " at least half-a-dozen times on the 
voyage. The final wreck occurred where 
we had, with no little diflSculty and risk, 
made a descent upon a small cove in order 
to take shelter there, to stretch our limbs,, 
and to bale our little craft which was 
ballasted pretty heavily with salt water at 
the time. Just as we were about to jump 
ashore in the cove a heavy swell broke right 
astern, completely deluging us. We all 
found ourselves breast-high in the water 
when we did recover our sea-legs ; our boat 
was capsized, and of course our mast was 
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broken and our sails torn. We rescued our 
boat, and spent the night in a farmhouse, 
mending our tattered canvas, splicing our 
injured mast, and repairing some trifling 
damages sustained by our hardy little 
yacht. The next day being fine, we were 
able to complete our journey ; and when we 
reached our port of destination — a large 
and beautiful bay — we found a regatta in 
progress. We entered our partially dis- 
abled boat for a scratch race, and came in 
" nowhere." 

Our next trip was to a deserted cove a few 
miles farther along the coast, where, in the 
costume of Goldsmith's "negro panting at 
the line," we disported ourselves all day 
on the golden sands under the rays of a 
summer sun; and here we concocted a 
design for making a stiU fartiier journey 
along the coast to a place where some 
friends resided. The distance was some 
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twenty miles, and as the coast-line was 
dangerous and unfriendly, there being no 
places of shelter along the route in case 
we should require shelter, we decided to 
wait until we were favoured with an ex- 
ceptionally fine day and a fair wind. We 
sailed our boat back to the bay in the 
cool of the evening, in orthodox costume, 
of course, and hauled her up high and dry 
under the protecting wing of a small 
pier. 

Next morning we took out a pair of 
sculls in order to exercise our biceps. There 
was a good deal of ballast in the boat in the 
shape of loose stones, and before getting 
our craft afloat I threw most of 'the stones 
into the bow, in order to have them handy 
for flingmg into the sea. Some fishermen 
laid wooden rollers on the beach and volun- 
teered to launch us, so we stepped on board. 
As soon as our boat was fairly into the 
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watea: — a channel, had been, dug nnder the 
pier,, m. that; one got into five or six feet of 
water a/t once — of course: she went: dowiL 
bow foremost, the weight of the ballaat 
being' all for'a'A We went down witb the 
boat, and, diagnsted with the silliness of 
onr misadventure, we scrambled ashore, 
rescued our ill-used Graft,> and retired to- 
change our dripping wearing appareL 

We swoxe off saUing- or rowing for over 
a week, and one morning I went down 
to the piear' and discovered my- boat had 
disappeared I learned that one of my 
companions had taken her out at daybreak 
— '''for a lark„" a fisherman said — express- 
ing his intention of sailing round to the 
bay which he had decided to visit in 
company The wind was blowing right 
out to sea, so 1 felt a little anxious about 
my messmate's fate. 

For two days we heard no tidings of him. 
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and I had unpleasant visions of a fellow 
creature lying in the bottom of a boat on 
the open sea, perishing from hunger and 
thirst. 

On the third day the missing man turned 
up. He had been carried right out to sea, 
willy nilly, the breeze freshening every 
moment. When, after battling with the 
elements for several hours, he found it im- 
possible to get a grip of the land, he gave 
himself up to despair, took in his canvas, 
and put up a white handkerchief at the 
masthead as a signal of distress. Thus a 
portion of my vision had been realised. 
He was fortunately picked up by a smack 
which was fishing for mackerel round the 
coast, and the smack towed him into the 
bay which he had attempted to reach 
single-handed. 

" You must forgive me,'* he said, after 
we had laughed and grown serious by turns 
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at the result of his exceedingly foolhardy 
experiment ; " I was so thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the trick your cursed boat 
served me that I came down in the mom- 
ing to the place where she was hauled up, 
and I stove in her bottom with the heaviest 
rock I could manage to fling at her." 

And such was the fate of my very small 
sail-boat. 
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THE RIVER PILOT S YARIf : 



JIM EOSSITBR'S ADVENTURE. 



Jim Rossiter was a licensed river pilot 
for the " port and harbour '' of Waterford, - 
whose waters are what is termed "com- 
pulsory pilotage waters/' and flow into the 
Atlantic on the southern coast of Ireland. 
He was about sixty-five years of age, and 
in stature he was something under the 
medium height. He owned a considerable 
breadth of jowl and a long upper lip, and, 
notwithstanding his age, his complexion 
was ruddier than the cherry. He had 
a small forehead, literally seamed with 
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wrinkles ; a bushy, unkempt head of iron- 
gray hair ; a pair of small blue eyes ; and 
a nose which reminded you forcibly of the 
letter L. It seemed as if Nature had at 
first determined to supply Jim with a nose 
of Grecian mould, but had changed her 
mind too late, and then, in a hurried 
attempt to adorn him with a nez retrouss^, 
had shot out the lower part of his nostrils 
almost at a right-angle. His face was 
shaven — you could scarcely call it clean- 
shaven, for the worthy pilot was no lover 
of soap. 

Winter or summer he had but two 
costumes for outdoor use. When the 
weather was fine he wore a battered silk 
hat, a soiled yellow neckerchief, a blue cloth 
overcoat, a pair of unmentionables which 
were encased in a veneer of tar, dirt, and 
grease, and shoes which ^ere slit with a 
knife in the region of the toes, in order. 
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probably, to give his feet a liberal supply of 
"sea room" and ventilation. When the 
weather was inclement he came forth 
clothed in a complete suit of oUskins, 
with sea-boots and " sou'-wester " to match. 
Jim was, or rather had been, a fairly 
good pilot, as river pilots go. He had been 
always, perhaps, a little too fond of his 
grog, especially when he could obtain it at 
a friend's expense ; and in his latter years 
he had developed a want of nerve and 
judgment which unfitted him for most of 
the duties of his state in life. Under 
ordinary circumstances he seemed sufficiently 
active and trustworthy, and certainly he 
was boastful enough; but when danger or 
difficulty stared him in the face he *'lost 
his head" completely, and many a gallant 
craft whilst in his charge had sustained and 
caused damages which ordinary presence of 
mind and seamanship might have averted. 
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Since the time he had reached the sixties, 
Jim's one fixed and central idea was that 
it was " high time the Pilot Boord super- 
annuated " him ; and whenever he was 
overwhelmed by a torrent of abuse firom an 
angry coasting-skipper with regard to some 
aggravating blunder, Jim's retort would be : 

" Don't say another word, me darlin' 
man. I feels meself I ought to be super- 
annuated " 

" Superannuated ! By heavens ! I'd lock 
you up in a gaol or a madhouse; you 
cursed old fool, you gibbering " 

" Don't ! Take it aisy, me darlin' man. 
Take it aisy. The world was built afore 
you. Sure if I was only superannuated 
the harm you fancies is in me would be all 
tuk out of me — and, indeed, but 'tis only 
fancy, for I'm the grandest pilot that ever 
sailed up and down this river ; an' whii 
I'm ashore on the pinsion 'twill be too late 
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for you thin to be axing for Jim Eossiter, 
an' maybe " 

" Oh, hold your row, you old fool ! Don't 
be making a noise — ^up with the main tack, 
mate ; and give this fellow a bowl of soup 
in the cabin, and don't have him jabbering 
away there. Of all the " 

"Aisy now, skipper. Don't now, me 
darlin' man — ^you might be looking afther 
your anchors while I go below — aisy now. 
You'll be prayin' some day for a good pilot, 

whin " and the rest of the prophesied 

wail would be lost as Jim's head disappeared 
below the companion. 

Eossiter firmly believed he was the 
cleverest pilot afloat or ashore, and when 
he had consumed a little too much grog he 
grew boastful to an irritating degree. His 
failing energies were in inverse proportion to 
his boastfulness. It was certainly a wonder, 
considering the number of accidents which 

VOL. I. R 
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he might be fairly held accountable for, 
that he had not been superannuated; 
but the ways of the Pilot Committees axe 
often inscrutable. 

Eossiter Uved in a village situated about j 

halfway down the river in whose " pUotage 
limits " he was duly licensed to ply for hire. 
This village is the chief pilot station in 
Waterford Harbour, and it is populated for 
the most part by pilots and their relatives. 
Almost everyone in the village is (if not a 
pilot) the father^ mother^ daughter, son, 
brother, sister, cousin, aunt, or uncle of a 
pilot. Jim Eossiter was a married man, 
but he had no children. Had he- been 
blessed with a family he would probably 
have been able to tender his resignation 
when it occurred to him that he ought to be 
superannuated; for, to their credit be it 
said, seafaring people, or those, like pilots, 
who are intimately connected with sea- 
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faring life, whatever may be their faults 
can generally lay claim to that virtue of 
which the pious ^neas was so conspicuous 
a model. In a fishing-viUage or in a sea- 
port you will find numberless proofs of this. 
When a son goes to sea, if he is not 
peculiarly reprobate, his savings — and how 
a young sailor manages to save anything 
is always a mystery to a landsman — are 
sent as regularly as circumstances will 
permit to his father or mother; and when 
he growS up, and perhaps gets the command 
of a ship, he will, out of his narrow incopie, 
lay aside a portion for the support of " the 
old people/' It is unnecessary, of course, 
to say that in other phases of life examples 
of filial piety are not uncommon, but the 
practice of the virtue is nowhere more 
striking than among the seafaring elates. 
It seems strange, too, that sailors, who have 
to battle constantly against hardships and 
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perils, and who are, considering the duties 
they perfonn and the dangers they face, 
the most badly-paid class of men in any 
civilised country, do not early in life 
become hard-hearted and penurious. 

The average income of Jim Eossiter lay 
between seventy and eighty pounds a year. 
On the first Monday in every month he 
received his money at the pilot office in 
Waterford. The monthly payments varied 
according to circumstances. Sometimes 
he would have only three or four' pounds 
to receive, sometimes his earnings for the 
monih ran to ten pounds, but whatever thfe 
sum might be it was eagerly pounced upon 
by Mrs. Eossiter the moment her husband 
appeared outside the door of the pilot-office. 
The good lady, who was Jim's junior by a 
dozen summers, never was seen in Water- 
ford except on "pay Monday. '* If she 
did not come that day it is probable a good 
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deal of Rossiter's earnings would find their 
way into the public-house tills — not that 
Jim was particularly generous or reckless 
in his ordinary moments; but, as he said 
himself, " When I drinks I loses my head, 
and when I loses my head I'm nowhere." 
Once or twice, when illness had confined 
Mrs. Rossiter to the house on her husband's 
pay-day, not a penny of his monthly 
income had Jim brought home, the worthy 
pilot having succeeded in getting very 
drunk and in being robbed — at least, so he 
declared — on the road from Waterford to 
his native village. 

Jim stood in awe of no living being save 
his spouse. He would patiently listen to a 
storm of abuse from an irritated shipmaster, 
or from his chief, the pilot officer; but he 
seldom lost his temper, or gave what he 
termed "back answers." "They might as 
well be praychin sarmons to stones as 
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jawing at me," Jim would say. " Worda 
breaks no bones ; but, ould as I am, let me 
see the man as would lift a hand or a stick 
in anger agen me.'' 

His brother pilots constantly chaffed him 
about his lively fear of Mrs. Rossiter, and it 
was a standing joke to ask Jim, on ''pay 
Monday," for a loan of half-a-crown. 

** How is it that the wife is never seen in 
town except once a month, Jim ? Surely she 
doesn't come to collar your hard earnin's ? ** 

"Be me song, she doesn't, me darliu' 
man ; but sure when she was a slip 
of a girl she got into the habit of comin* 
into town once a month on the first 
Monday, and the ould boy himself couldn't 
break her off the habit now. There's no 
understandin' women. I gev it up for a 
bad job long ago, an' 'tis often I thinks to 
meself that they're not altogether naatural, 
they have such quare ways about 'enu 
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They're to be pitied, they are ; for I makes 
no doubt the most of 'em thries their dead 
best to behave like ordinary civilised cray- 
churs. But what comes be nature costs 
nothing an' women are mighty fond of 
chape bargains." There was often an 
atmosphere of mystery surrounding Jim's 
phaosophy. 

He had one curious plan for " dodging " 
Mrs. Eossiter. It is usual for shipmasters 
to give a pilot a small sum — a shilling or 
a half-crown — as a gratuity ; or, as the 
pilot puts it, for "travelUng expenses." 
Mrs. Rossiter, of course, knew of the exist- 
ence of this custom, and expected Jim 
to give an account of himself when he 
returned home. He usually managed to 
squeeze half-a-crown from the master of 
6very ship; but to his wife he confessed 
to a shilling only, and sometimes to less. 
^*I don't know how it is, Bridget," he 
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would say, "but 'tis me luck to fall in 
with the most niggerly, black-hearted ould 
wretches of captains that comes into the 
port. Sixpence is what the rascal gave 
me to-day afther pilotin' him to Wather- 
ford in the grandest manner you ever seen. 
Sixpence I bad luck to the lie I'm tellin' 
you." Eossiter knew it would be folly to 
carry his gains, as he considered them, in 
his pockets, for his good wife was certain 
to institute a careful search, so he was in 
the habit of depositing his « over-plush " 
with a retired pilot who lived in Waterford ; 
and when he felt inclined for a little dissipa- 
tion, and could not find any generous soul 
to stand drinks, he would draw a couple 
of shillings from the funds at Waterford, 
and invest them in John Jamieson or Old 
Tom bonds. 
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" A lively and nnpreteittions piece of work, while beinff based npon journals that 
were kept from day to day, ic giye« an extremely faitUal picture of a dahabeeah 
Toy age. Too often the Nile notes of romantic travellers seem to be steeped in the 
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tional impre^sionlt of things, as they are supposed to be, than the reflection of facta, 
or exact recollections. Mr. Arnold thoronghly enjoyed the jonmey ; bnt he shows, 

at the same time, that everything was not always eouleur de rose In the way of 

sensational excitement, indeed, Mr. Arnold had one adventure such as seldom, 
happily, falls to the lot of the Nile voyager. His dahabeeah was actaally ship- 
vrreoked — ^not in shooting the perilous rapids of the cataracts, bnt on one of the 
lower stretches of the river; and so his pleasant family party was broken up.'* — 7%e 
Times. 
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" Most books dealing with theatrical life are more gossipy and gushing than 
truthful or critical; but Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, in his 'New History of the English 
Stage' (Tinsley Bros.), has chosen a happy medium between the anecdotal style and 
the purely historical. No doubt people who read books about the stage pr^er the 
gossipy style of Dibdin and Dr. Doran ; but Mr. Percy Fitsgerald has been wise in 
his generation in making his two solid-looking Tolumes a permanent and valuable 
history." 

Daily Telegraphy 7th April, 1883. 

"There have been other well-known annalists of the stage before Mr. 
Fitsgerald, notably Dibden and l>orau, whoee works are full of yaluable matter to 
the theatrical student ; but there is a novelty in the scope and materials of the 
present yolumei* which renders them not merely neepl> absorbing, but of roEil histo- 
rical worth. . . The author entertains us as well with viyid accounts of bygone 
actors, taken from contemporary reports." 

St. James's Gazette, 20th February, 1883. 

Mr. Percy Fitsgerald has vnritten, in two large volumes full of interesting matter, 
a complete history of the English stage from the Restoration until the year 
1A48. . . . We must add, to give a full and fair idea of Mr. Fitsgerald's volumes, 
that they abound in lively biographical bketches, cleverly-drawn portraits, and well- 
told anecdotes." 

The People, gth April, 1882. 

" To Mr. Percy Fitsgerald belongs tne honour of having supplied the moflt 
important work upon theatrical history which our literature 



Daily Chronicle, 12th April, 1883. 

" His volnmea abound with nnecdote and adventure, and will therefore be found 
highly entertaining by every lover of the stage." 

Spectator, 15M April, 1883. 

" The real interest of the book lies in its anecdotal illustrations of stage mannezi 
and morals." 

Globe, 11th April, 1883. 

** The author of these big volumes claims, on behalf of his work, that although 
other writers have dealt with the BngUsh stage, he is the first to treat the subject in 
really exhaustive fashion. We admit the claim without demur, and without 
disparagement to Dr. Doran and other previous stage historians. Mr. Fitsgerald's 
book Gover» a far \irider field tnan they ever attempted to explore." 

BdPs Weekly Messenger, isth March, 1883. 
** Deeply ioteresting volnmea." 
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Hen we Meet in the Field ; or, the Ballshire Hounds. 
By A. J. Bagot (" Bagatelle"). Crown 8vo. With 
an illustration. 

Free-Lanoe : Tiltings in Many Lists. By Charles J. 
DuNPHiE and Albert King. 

Sweet Sleep, ^y Charles J. DuNPHiE, Author of " Wild 
Fire," &c. Crown 8vo. 

Wildfire : a Collection of Erratic Essays. By Charles J. 

DUNPHIE. 

In Kent with Charles Dickens. By Thomas Frost, Author 
of " The Life of Lord Lyttleton," " Secret Societies,'" 

Typical Working Men and Women. By a Working 

Man. 

Tramps in the Tyrol. By H. Badbn Pritohard. Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by J outs Proctor. 

Tiny Travels. By J. Arhby Stbrry. 

Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes. By 

a Journeyman Engineer. 

The Pilgrim and the Shrine. By Edwaud Maitland. 

Higher Law. By Edward Maitland. 

By and By. By Edward Maitland. 

Poppies in the Com ; or, Glad Hours in the Grave Years. 
By the Author of ** The Harvest of a Quiet Eye," &c. 

The Public Life of Lord Macaulay. By Frbdbrick Arnold, 

B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. Post 8vo. 

The Soul and Honey. By Jbremias Gotthblf, Trans- 
lated by GuAKTBRicK Verb. 
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TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES 
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To he had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the 
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THE LOVE THAT KILLS. 

By W. G. WILLS. 

LOVER AND HUSBAND. 

By ENNIS GRAHAM. 

UNDER WHICH KING? 

By W. J. JOHNSTON, M.P. 

NOBLE BY HERITAGE. 

By G. F. PARDON. 

NETHERTON-ON-SEA. 

Edited by the late DEAN of 
CANTERBURY. 

WHAT YOU WILL. 

By T. W. DAVIDSON. 
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AMONG THE SONS OF HAN, 

BY 

MRS- THOMAS FRANCIS HUGHES. 



opnrioNs OF the press. 

" Amongst all the lady travellers who have slyen their impressiotu de vojfoge to 
the pablic, none are more amosing and at the same time more impressive than ICrt* 
Hnghes. Her experiences of life amongst 'the Sons of Han' (the native Ohineae 
race) are most delightfal to the reader. . . . Mrs. Hughes is a most lively narrator. 
... * Among the Sons of Han ' may be regarded as one of the most interesting and 
snccessfal books upon China which has ever been written." — Court Journal, 

** Mrs. Hughes, during her six years* residence in the Bast, accompanied her hus- 
band, an official in the Chinese service, in hlB visits to nearly all the places in China 
And Formosa open to Buropean trade, and also to other districts seldom visited by 
Europeans, and still less by European ladies, and she has thus had unusual opportu- 
nities for obtaining information."— ^tA^nofum. 

"When we want a lively pleasant sketch of a foreign residence, no one does it 
better than a lady writer. Mrs. T. F. Hughes is no exception in this respect. Her 
style is light, and cheerful, and lady-like. She sees things clearly, and describes 

them intelligently indeed she writes in such a way that we almost envy her 

some of her pleasant experiences.— .^tterary World, 

** Mrs. Hughes has given us a volume of deep interest. A quick perception for 
everything curious, nationally characteristic, interesting, and amusing, and a power 
of describing with force and terseness in the simplest language, combine to make 
this volume a very acceptable one for both the ethnological student and the general 
reader. .... Most other fields of travel have been often explored, and freqnently 
described, but Mrs. Hughes takes us to fresh pastures. .... Her book is sure to 
please lady readers."— Zadie<' Pictorial, 

**Wn, Hughes' notes possess many points of interest. China is still so little 
known that the social habits and cuatoms of its people furnish an unfailing source 
of amusement for Europeans."- />a//y Chronicle. 

**Kn, Hnghes writes pleasantly and fluently, and deals with a great variety of 
interesting topics This book should certainly be a favourite ; it is as interest- 
ing as a novel, and gives a vast amotmt of information concerning one of the oldest 
civilisations in the world, a people whose origin is lost in the mists of antiqulQr."— 
Court Circular. 

** There is a freshness in Mrs. Hughes' descriptions which will recommend itself to 

most readers She gives us the story of her adventures in an easy and 

graphic manner."— 7V Squire. 

** There is much that is both interesting and amusing in her descriptions, and 
certainly her narrative never grows wearisome."— Queen. 
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AMONG THE SONS OF HAN. 



OPINIONS OF THE PBESS— oontiniied« 

'* The work gives ample facte respectUig the domestic life of the Chinese. . . The 
authoreesappeara to have gone deep into the country, along the banks of the riyers, 
and to have studied with precision the physical character of the people. . . . We 
are in a state of ignorance respecting the physical conformation of the Chinese that 
will take many good works, such as the present, to remoTe."— i^tifr/ic OpinUttL 

** ▲ prettily got-np and agreeably-vnritten volume Generally the effect of 

Hrs. Haghes' account of China will be to make her leadeis wish to follow in her 
steps."— 7%tf World, 

** Mrs. Hughes' notes are remarkahle for their unaffected siDiplicity and the 
apparent truthfulness of the impressions recorded. . . . The book forms a pleasant 
and chatty guide to the manners and customs of the Celestials."— <Sodefy. 

** The tale Mrs. Hughes has to tell— and very well she tells it too— is gathered 
from a personal experience extending over several years in the Celestial Empire, 
including some interesting reminiscences of life in Formosa. Being thrown much 
into contact with the natives, the authoress i» enabled to draw aside the veil which 
obscures Chinese coaracters firom European observation."— (?/o6tf. 

** A fascinating volume. It is a great charm of Mrs. Hughes' book that, although 
written in clear and admirable English, tne style is simple and unaffected. . . . 
It would certainly have been a pity if such varied experiences, so brightly related, 
had been loso to the world. . . . The book will, we are sure, be populur, both on 
account of the information it contains, and by reason of the fact that it contains 
no dry details."- Xoiuion Figaro. 

** The title of Mrs. Hughes' book \» a gract f ul compliment to the people among whom 
she spent six pleasant years. . . . The designation * bons of Uau * is meet gratifyiLg 
of all in the ears of ttie Chiiiaman. . . . Mrs. Hughes found occupation and enter- 
tainment in study. ng the customs of an interesting people. Isative lile is essentially 
liyeiy. . . . The volume is full of lively descriptions, turuwing considerable light on 
local customs."— :<S& James's Geuette, 

** One of the most pleasant and interestiLg books of travel we have read for a long 
time. . . . Whilst Mrs. Hugbes' descriptions are invariably graphic and telling, they 
are also simple and unaffected. . . . She narrates the story of her joumeyings with 
much grace, modesty, and feeling. . . The v^ork is a delightful one throughout, and 
will aiuply repay perusal by those who are interested in the affairs of the * Flowery 
Land."— /riiA Times, 

. *' The merit of Mrs. Hughes' narrative is, that in writing about Chinese character, 
customs, and scenery, she ooes not speak from mere superficial observation, like so 
maiiy of her sex, and some of the other sex, who dash down first impres8ion& and 
make wide generalisations concerning the people of four hundred niillion souls, on 
the strength uf a few oays' or weeits' stay at a treaty port. She had time and 
opportunity for forming a more just and careful estimate, and her narrative will 
therefore be found instructive and amusing."- Hcotsman, 
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At all Libraries and Booksellers. 
In One Vol. Demy 8vo, Price Ten Shillings and Sixpence. 

SIX MONTHS IN MECGAH: 

AN ACCOUNT OF 

The Mohammedan Pilgrimage to Meccah recently 
performed by an Englishman professing Mohammedsmism. 

By J. F. KEANE (Hajj Mohammed Amin). 
opzmovB or tbb prbbb. 

" Those orthodox geographers who were startled by the American 
outsider's successful walk into Africa will receive a hardly less severe 
shock on learning that the pilgrimage to Meccah has been performed by 
a youngster of five-and-twentv, apparently a sailor by profession, and 
with none of the special training enjoyed by his few predecessors. . . . 
The style of the work, if something eccentric and unconventional, is 
amusingly direct and natural, and the occasional digressions are as 
original and characteristic as the rest. His whole narrative, indeed, 
is a series of pictures." — AthencBum. 

" Mr. Keane has given an account of everything of interest that came 
under his notice when in Meccah during the pilgrim season of 1877-8. . . 
The precarious position of an unbeliever in any wholly Mohammedan 
town is well known, and Mr. Keane appears to have run many risks ; 
but he has managed to give us his narrative in a modest style, free from 
all sort of egotism ; and any tale of Meccah that is within the comprehen- 
sion of the general public will always find auditors." — Pvhlic Opinio^i. 

" It deserves to succeed ; for though full of incidents which seem mar- 
vellous, even to Mr. Keane, it is rich in local colouring. . . The book is 
well written, and deserves to he widely read. Like Captain Burton. Mr. 
Keane believes in the gold and precious stones of Arabia." — Graphic. 

" His description of this place [the Haram] and of the * holy Kaabah * 
is exceedingly full and interesting, and, were it possible, we should like 
to have given an extract from it. We give instead his description of 
Meccah. . . The book is exceedingly rea(£ible, and helps us to a better 
imderstanding of modem Mohammedanism." — Literary World, 

" The simplicity of the narrative precludes any idea of book-making ; 
and the scenes described are so fresh that they will awaken considerable 
interest, and lead the readers to look anxiously for the fresh volume of 
adventure half promised by the author." — Daily Chronicle. 

" A very entertaining book. . . We have little but praise to give to his 
spirited narrative. He is never dull, and has given us a most graphic pic- 
ture of his personal experiences when making the pilgrimage to Meccah. 
... His account of Meccah itself, and of the various pilgrims from dif- 
ferent countries who there congregate, is full of interest." — John Bull. 

"The book is full of interest. . . . The author must have mixed 
freely with the lower classes of Asiatics, either in Arabia or elsewhere, 
to be able to give such faithful descriptions of what passes among them 
when by themselves. . . . Eminently readable." — Globe. 

"The book is a remarkable one — unpretentious, yet absorl)ing, and 
crammed full of incidents which have never before been narrated." — 
Manchester Post. 
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SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES: 

Handsomely boiind in Cloth, Crown 8vo. 



DAYS AND NIGHTS IN LONDON: Studies in Black 

and Grey. By J, Ewing Ritchie, Author of "The 
Night Side of London," &c. 

" A well- written and thoughtful book." — Morning Post. 

** He writes plainly and forcibly, with an occasional gleam of grim 
humour, a rare betrayal of deep feeling. . . . Very graphic and 
emphatic." — Illustrated London News. 

With Full-page Illustration and Vignette. 

CASQUE AND COWL : a Tale of the French Reformation. 
By the Author of " Homeless and Friendless," &c. 

** There is no lack of stirring incident." — Morning Post." 

" Is an attractive and interesting story. It deserves hearty commenda- 
tion." — Record. 

" A romance of the most fascinating description." — Court Journal. 

With Full-page Illustration and Vignette. 

KA TE ELDER: a Tale of the Present Day. By Maxwell 
Jerdan. 

** Altogether this is a fine tale ; its incidents are easily and naturally 
evolved ; it abounds with pleasing passages, and it also contains several 
that show the possession by the author of no ordinary descriptive 
powers." — IHimfries and Galloway Standard. 

Sporting Novel by the Author of " O.V.H.," &c., profusely 

Illustrated. 

A HUNT CUP; or. Loyalty before all: a Novelette. By 
Wat Bradwood. 

With Full-page Illustration and Vignette. 
FOR OTHERS' SAKE; or, Hurree de Fontenay. By Mrs. 
George Tylee, Author of " Amy's Wish," &c. 
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NEW NOVELS AT EVERT UBRABY. 



FaUStine. By Rita, Author of " My Lady Coquette," 
" Fragoletta," &c. 3 vols, crown 870. 3 Is. 6d. 

Proper Pride. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

CllUniS : a Tale of the Queen's Navy. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 
31s. 6d. 

A Mother's Idol. By Ltdia Hope. 3 vols, crown 8vo, ' 
3l8. 6d. 

A Wild Rose. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 3l8. 6d. 

Cobwebs. By Mabel Collins, Author of " Too Red 
a Dawn," &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 31 s. 6d. 

Gladys : a Frivolous Novel. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

For Love and Honour. By Francis Addison. 3 
vols, crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

We Costelions. By J. Sale Lloyd, Author ot " The 
Silent Shadow," &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

Heavily Handicapped. By Genie Holtzmbter. 

Author of " Mizpah." 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s. 

A Sapphire Ring. By Richard Bowling, Author of 
" The Duke's Sweetheart," &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 
31s. 6d. 

Society's Puppets. By Annib Thomas (Mrs. Pender 
CuDLip), Author of " Best for Her," &c. 3 vols, 
crown 8vo, 3l8. 6d. 

The Water Tower. By Mrs. Hibbert-Warb, Author 
of " The King of Bath," &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 3l8. 6d. 

FamboroUffh Hall. By Hubert Simmons, Author of 
" Stubble Farm," &c. 8 vols, crown 8vo, Sis. 6d. 

A Professional Beauty. Third Edition. By Mrs. 
Alexander Fraser, Author of "A Maddening 
Blow," &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 81s. 6d. 
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AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 

THE NEW WORK OF TRAVEL, 

MY JOURNEY TO MEDINAH: 

Describing a Pilgriinage to Medinah, performed by 
the Author, disguised as a Mohannnedan. 

By JOHN F. KEANE, 

AUTHOR OF " SIX MONTHS IN MECCAH." 



Frioe lOs. 6d. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

** It may be presumed that readers of the present volume are already acquainted 
ivith the autborV liccount of bis stay at Mecoah, and that, like ourselyes, tbey were 
much amused, while also f>lightly puzzled, by that clever little book. Against any 
suggestion of doubt or mystery, however, the author—a young sailor, he says- 
protests with all the ingenuousness of his age and profession. He is the son of his 
father, formerly a C'inon of Calcutta, and a great Indian linguist, and he had, besides, 
facilities for studying the Mohammedan lauKuage and customs when serving in 
a ship manned by a Mussulman crew. If the author has very much less to 
record in this volume — no grand effects like the mass of wor8hipperd at Meccah, 
or the vast conf isn n of the journey to Arafat — there is no falling off in cleverness, 
which pernape is even more conspicuously shown in the success with which he has 
treated the ordinary details and adventures of a caravan march. The merit 
of these racy sketches is none the less that they seem to be drawn without 
effort or stady. We must lefer the reader to the book for an account of various 
hairbreadth escapes, of the tragic fate of some of his companions, and of a dangerous 
aod nearly fatal wound, the result of an excusable outburst of indignation." — 
AthencBum 

" This is a marvellous book ; and if Mr. Eeane really did all which he credits 
himself with having done, or even half of it, he is a very remarkable man. He 
excites our admiration."— WoHd. 

*<The history of the pilgrimage to Medlnah is dashingly begun with a few words 
of introduction, or resumption rather, by which Mr. Keane represents himself as 
the disguised servant of a rich native Amir, whom he aooompanies on a pilgrimage 
fh>m Meocah to Medinah."- 2>a% Telegraph, 

<• An interesting and valuable sequel to his former work, * Six Months in Meocah,' 
which has received so cordial a reception from the lovers of travel and adventure in 
remote and perilous places. The author has shown considerable courage and forti- 
tude in undertaking and carrying through an exploit of so much originality and 
involving so much danger. Besides being humorous and picturesqae, his narrative 
has great value inasmuch as it descrilios scenes lying so much out of the beaten 
tradk of western explorers."— <Sk>cie/y. 

** Mr. Eeane's remarkable work will be read wich absorbing interest. . . . The 
description of his pilgrimage is dashing^ly dfawn, and something is added thereby to 
our rather limited knowledge of the Hejaz. . . . Such an entmciation of marvels 
as these papers contain causes one to close the volume wich a regret only equalled by 
a schoolboy on laying down ' Robinson Crusoe.' "—Colonial Time*, 

'* It is a jaunty and rollicking record, seaboned with a certain rait and breezy 
hnmoiu: that smacks of the writer's nautical profession. ... As a narrative of 
almost unique achievement, involving a long and laborious impersonation, when 
discovery would have met instant death, it is thoroughly readable and interesting 
from beginning to end."— ^nday Timu. 
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The August Number contains instalments of 
the three New Serial Stories — 

'TWIXT SHADE AND SHINE. 

By the Author of " Margaret Dunbar." 
By W. B. GuiNEE. 

QUATRE BRAS: A STORY OP 1815. 

By Arthur T. Pask. 

TINSLEYS' MAGAZINE. 

THE THIRTIETH VOLUME IS NOW READY. 
Price Eight Shillings, Cloth Gilt. 
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COMPLETE 19'OVELS 

BY THE FOLLOWING POPULAR AUTHORS:— 



Frank Baxxett. 
William Black. 
B. H. Bnzton. 
Bosa K. Oaxey. 
Mabel CoUizm. 
Biohazd Dowlincr. 
B. Ij. Faxjeon. 
Theo. GUft. 
Jaz&BB Glrazit. 



Thomas Hardy. 
Mrs. Cashel Hbey. 
**Guy LdvixiirBtozie.'* 
Florenioe BEazrirat. 
Justin ICCarihy. 
Bnke de Pomar. 
W. H. BnsseU. 
Annie Thomas. 
Mrs. Henry Wood. 
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